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THE WEEK. 


Just seven Christmases ago the United States, by 
a needlessly truculent and offensive intervention, com- 
pelled Lord Salisbury to submit our Venezuelan dispute 
of that day to arbitration. The Hague Conference has 
met in the meantime, and, mainly at the instigation of 
the British representative, established a permanent 
bureau competent to compose precisely such inter- 
national differences as these which have once 
more led us into ‘‘a sort of war” with this 
same disreputable little State. It seems as though 
we had learned nothing in the interval, and his- 
tory has repeated itself with a wearisome mono- 
tony. We started once more, as we did in 1895, with 
the old assumption that we have a kind of divine 
right to play ‘‘ policeman” to the Universe—the 
word is Lord Cranborne’s. We blustered and bom- 
barded and blockaded. And once more we have 
in the long run been happy to welcome American 
mediation, and apparently we now stand pledged to 
arbitration. The discovery that even in an affair like 
this, where there is no possibility of any gain in prestige 
or territory as the reward of violence, we stand in 
1902 where we stood in 1895, is the dreariest feature of 
the whole sordid complication. 


Tue allies have preserved a certain consistency 
even in the manner of their surrender. To the public 
opinion of the civilised world, and still more to those 
American susceptibilities on which Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman dwelt in his speech at Dunfermline, they 
have made indced a substantial concession. They are 
now ready to submit their claims against Venezuela to 
a judicial arbitrament. But in doing so they obstinately 
pass over The Hague Tribunal, and while they pay a 
forced reverence to the principle of arbitration, they 
deal a deliberate blow at a machinery which civilisation 
has provided to give that principle effect. They will 
not have recourse to The Hague, but they are quite 
willing to accept President Roosevelt as an arbitrator. 
There are obvious reasons which make him an unsuit- 
able judge. It is probable that he would display the 
same personal qualities of tact and firmness which 
enabled him to bring the recent coal strike to an 
end. But with the South American Republics he 
happens to stand in intimate and delicate relations, 
which give him a certain interest in the affair, and 
must make it needlessly difficult for him to assume the 
standpoint of an impartial outsider in the present dis- 
pute. But were he the ideal arbitrator, it would still 
be true that his selection involves a deliberate and 
unmerited slight to The Hague Tribunal. If it is 
passed over on this occasion by the very Power which 
proposed its creation, its prospect of future usefulness 
will be meagre indeed. 


MEANTIME the results of our policy in Vene- 
growing 


zuela_ are clearer. The case against 


Venezuela is that she has been for some years too 
weak to preserve order in her own territories, and too 
poor to meet her obligations. The Allies have set 
themselves to make a sad plight desperate. The 
destruction of her fleet has opened her coasts to the 
insurgents and cleared a passage for the landing of 
arms. The declaration of a formal state of war has also 
made it easier for these same rebels to use our 
adjacent territories for their own ends. The result is 
that the revolution, which had been almost crushed, has 
broken out afresh, and in place of disorder there is 
anarchy. We found Venezuela bankrupt. We have 
made her a pauper. Her sole resources are her 
customs. These we have cut off for the moment by 
declaring a blockade. At the same time we have made 
their future collection all but impossible. The Vene- 
zuelan fleet was useless for naval purposes, but it did 
provide a tolerably efficient check on smuggling. 
How without it our debtor is to collect the wherewithal 
to meet our claims is presumably a question which 
Germany had never considered. The stupidity of 
coercion was never more clearly illustrated. 


Tue Zimes is probably right in its calculation that 
Mr. Kipling’s angry verses, which it published on 
Monday, will please a considerable public. There is 
always a public for a sufficiently brutal appeal to 
international hatreds. These veer without apparent 
reason and persist long after the provocation has 
subsided. When the South African War began it was 
France which excited our indignation, and Mr, 
Chamberlain improved the occasion, as is his manner. 
To-day, for some inexplicable cause, it is agreed that 
Germany is the enemy. At the King’s accession our 
opportunist Jingoes hailed the Kaiser as ‘‘ our friend 
in need.” To-day Mr..Kipling denounces him as our 
‘*open foe.”” And yet the attitude of Germany has been 
consistent and unchanging. From first to last, the 
German people denounced the war. From first to last, 
the Kaiser approved it. From first to last, his 
Ministers set themselves to profit, in a friendly way, by 
our embarrassments and our isolation. If Mr. Kipling 
objects to go buccaneering with our critics, his choice 
of allies will be restricted to Greece and Abdul Hamid. 
It is satisfactory to find that the Venezuelan adventure 
is unpopular, but if we are to be guided by a gusty 
sentimentality, it would be better that the nation should 
revolt against a sordid piece of bullying on its merits 
than because we happen to have a grievance against 
our ally. To be sure, Germany is not the ally that 
one would choose in any enterprise whatever, but that 
is because her rulers care even less for peace and 
humanity than our own. Her people has preserved a 
civilised conscience which revolted against the doings 
of the ‘ mailed fist” as stoutly as it protested against 


the concentration camps. 


Tue Daily News published on Tuesday an interest- 
ing letter from its special correspondent in South 
Africa. The correspondent gives an extract from a 
speech by Dr. Jameson, who says “ the racial question 
must not be funked,” to show how bitterly the Pro- 
gressives resent any promise of racial peace in Cape 
Colony, and how strenuously they have set themselves 
to the work of embittering Dutch and English. Most 
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men would be satisfied with the exploit of the Raid, 
but Dr. Jameson apparently considers that even that 
fraudulent and momentous achievement has left some- 
thing of his duty to the cause of Rhodesian finance 
unfulfilled. These attempts to sharpen and polish racial 
animosities can only disgust those Englishmen Who 
have no reason to prefer faction to their country. The 
correspondent’s account of the Milner régime in the 
Transvaal shows what the Rhodesians wanted to impose 
on Cape Colony. Anyone can be imprisoned on sus- 
picion of treason, without warrant, for twenty-one 
days. Seditious writings or words may be punished 
by seven years’ imprisonment, a seditious intention 
being an expression that can bring the Governor into 
contempt or promote disaffection. Anyone obnoxious 
to the Governor can be ordered to leave the colony 
within seven days. Dr. Jameson's Johannesburg 
friends should be thankful that President Kruger was 
content with the resources of Boer tyranny as methods 
of police, and that he never thought of punishing them 
by introducing British freedom. 


Tue Irish Land Conference appears to be working 
promptly and with harmony. The tenants’ represen- 
tatives have given the best proof of their disposition 
to conciliate by appointing one landlord to act as chair- 
man and another to fill the delicate duties of honorary 
secretary. Everything points to a happy issue, and 
the Zimes has thought it worth while to repeat 
a rumour to the effect that the conference has de- 
cided unanimously in favour of the ‘‘total aboli- 
tion” of dual ownership. Mr. Russell himself could 
go no further than that. It is obvious that if 
dual ownership is to be ‘‘totally”’’ abolished resort 
must be had to compulsion, and, indeed, the object- 
lesson of the De Freyne Estate has made it clear that 
the more widely the boon of peasant ownership is con- 
ferred, the more impossible will it be to exclude any 
section of tenants from its benefits. Not even by coer- 
cion can we hope to maintain an artificial inequality. 
Luckily there will be no need to apply compulsion 
to more than a small minority of landlords, and these 
for the most part the least deserving members of their 
caste. Irish landlords, who since 1881 have seen their 
rents reduced all round 42 per cent. by the Fair Rent 
Courts, are naturally eager to sell before further 
revisions overtake them. Socially their position as 
pariahs among the masses of their countrymen must 
be irksome in the extreme. 


A STERN worker and a_ strenuous fighter, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury died as he would doubtless 
have wished to die, in harness, and yet lived long 
enough to learn how painfully the first premonition of 
his end had affected the country. It was no grace or 
charm of manner that won the reverence of the Church 
he ruled, and the respect of all who stood outside it. 
He disdained society and his oratory did not strive to 
please. But his whole career was a ceaseless sacrifice 
to duty. His great gifts were enlisted during the 
freer period of a long career on behalf of 
Liberalism, and it is a little difficult to remember 
that the unbending ecclesiastic of later years con- 
tributed to Essays and Reviews, and fought for the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church. But to the end 
his tolerance remained with him, and he stood aloof in 
arather curious detachment as much from the High 
Church as from the Liberal movement itself. It was 
this isolation which made Dr. Temple a good Primate 
during a critical period. His one standard in judging 
men of various schools seems to have been their 
capacity for hard work, and no other test could have done 
so much to promote earnestness inthe Church. Outside 
its limits he was most favourably known for his fearless 
advocacy of the unfashionable cause of temperance. 
The education question he seems to have approached 
simply as a Churchman, and the severest criticism that 


could be passed on his attitude is that it has grievously © 


damaged the Church in the affections of the country. 


Tue death of the Dean of Winchester is a very 
considerable public loss. Dr. Stephens was a learned 
and conscientious historian, qualities that are not too 
common in the Anglican Church to-day, when the 
Bishops’ Bench is poorer than it has been for some 
time in intellectual distinction. The Dean’s last work, 
‘* The English Church from the Norman Conquest to 
the Accession of Edward I.,” was published last year, 
and it was generally admitted to be a very trustworthy 
and thorough treatment of a particularly troublesome 
and complex period of history. But in Dean Stephens 
there will be missed still more that courageous 
and liberal temper to which the _ ecclesiastical 
climate is so unfavourable. Amidst the many 
disappointments of the great ordeal of the war, 
the Dean’s stout and unwavering championship of 
justice and a despised humanity was particularly 
welcome. When influential divines of all schools 
made haste to abdicate their moral leadership and to 
strike their flags, Dean Stephens lived up tothe dignity 
of his responsibilities, and never faltered in his protest 
against tyranny and merciless destruction. The dis- 
appearance of such a man would at all times be a mis- 
fortune, and at no time a greater misfortune than in the 
day of ignoble accommodations and a decrepit moraiity 
in high places. 


Tue Daily News has done a public service in pub- 
lishing a very prompt and complete explanation of the 
Education Bill. The bill is very complex and difficult 
for anyone but a careful student of local government 
law, and the first duty of Liberals is to see that it is 
understood, not only by the local, authorities, but by 
the people who elect them. Whatever Liberals do 
with the Act when they come into power, there 
will be general agreement with the spirit of Lord 
Spencer's declaration that he was determined to 
do his best to make it work well rather than badly, 
and it is unfortunate that Lord Rosebery has 
again struck a less responsible note in his reterences 
to this subject at Edinburgh. It is important to 
create a vigilant and intelligent public opinion in 
order to minimise the mischievous effects of the 
Act and to turn to the best account its oppor- 
tunities and the isolated salutary reform it effects. 
The degree in which the Act will serve sectional aims 
and thwart public purposes will depend on the atten- 
tiveness and the care of the community. A step in the 
right direction has been taken in the formation of a 
committee, consisting of Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 
Whitley, Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Hutton, and others, for 
advising local authorities, and the more the bill is 
rendered intelligible the more effectively will that com- 
mittee do its work. 


It is characteristic of the Government that, having 
passed a bill to endow the Church under cover of a 
general plea for the improvement of popular education, 
their first administrative act with a view to putting their 
precious measure into operation is to issue from the 
Board of Education a ‘‘ memorandum” to encourage 
persons interested, not in education but in voluntary 
schools, to touch up old and faulty trust deeds, or to 
fabricate new ones with a view to perpetuating sec- 
tarian schools. Let us take one or two sentences from 
this delightful memorandum : (1) “It is to be remem- 
bered that managers and trustees of elementary schools 
usually hold the school premises upon trust. .. . 
It is, therefore, not open to either body, or even to both 
bodies acting together, to close the school as 
or when they please. . . .” It would really seem 


as if the Board of Education were trying to stir 
up voluntary managers to fortify themselves against 
the local education authority. (2) ‘‘ Where a trust 
deed is known to have existed, every effort should be 
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made to discover it.” (3) ‘‘ Where no trust deed is 
known to have existed, it is important that full parti- 
culars of the usage which has prevailed in the manage- 
ment of the school at different periods should be 
supplied.” ‘‘ Usage” of course means religious usage. 
In other words, all abuses must be perpetuated! It 
is to be hoped that the local education authority in 
each case will be alive to these machinations of the 
Board against Education. 


A “ Lonpon Progressive Education Council” has 
been formed to defend the London School Board from 
the fate of the provincial school boards. We do not 
know what the council desires, but we cordially join it 
in urging ‘‘all friends of education to resist to the 
uttermost any proposal to break up the work of the 
school board among the separate London borough 
councils.”” Such a measure would certainly be ‘‘ most 
mischievous and disastrous.” 

“It will impose a ruinous rate on the poorest districts, 
where the need for education is greatest ; it will prevent the 
erection of new schools exactly where they are wanted and 
the improvement of inadequate and unsuitable buildings. It 
will multiply officers, largely increase the cost of adminis- 
tration, and place the control of education in the hands of 
bodies composed of men only. It will take away the driving 
force and weaken the sense of responsibility which have 
sustained and inspired our metropolitan education.” 


But if the Nonconformists of the North have been 
vanquished, what possible chance has the apathetic 
Londoner? He must expect to draw his water from 
the sea and his education from the bishop. 


Tue Board of Trade could doubtless find a 
plausible defence for its blunt refusal to intervene in 
the Penrhyn strike at the request of the men. Against 
an employer so obstinate and autocratic as Lord 
Penrhyn it could probably achieve very little. If 
he will not arbitrate there is no power which 
can compel him. But public opinion counts 
for something in these matters, and if the 
Board of Trade refuses to move simply because a 
master is grossly selfish, it renounces a great part 
of its influence. It is important that the party which 
refuses conciliation should be driven to declare its 
anti-social attitude as nakedly as possible. Lord 
Penrhyn, like Mrs. Penruddocke, appears to hold that 
he can do what he will with his own. If the Board of 
Trade had given him a chance of rejecting its good 
offices the public would at least have had a fresh and 
very definite issue on which to form a judgment. 


It is to be hoped that the Stage Society will 
succeed in its efforts to lease a theatre on co-operative 
lines, to serve as a permanent home for itself and the 
kindred organisations in London. The difficulty of 
obtaining one of the ordinary theatres has of late 
years been so great that the performances of the 
society have grown costly and infrequent. Two per- 
formances with high prices, at intervals of two or three 
months, may give a rare pleasure to the few, but can 
do nothing to educate the average playgoer. It seems 
curious that the German Theatre should be able to find 
guarantors among the German colony in London for a 
lengthy season and daily performances in one of the 
regular theatres, while the Stage Society dare not 
venture on more than these shy occasional appearances. 
If only those who have been working for the establish- 
ment of a municipal theatre,. with a classical pro- 
gramme, could be induced to make a humble beginning 
the problem would solve itself. We are told that the 
County Council must guarantee the adventure, engage 
the most expensive artists, and construct a new and 
palatial theatre. On these lines the idea will remain an 
interesting dream. If, on the other hand, the pro- 
moters would begin modestly, raise a voluntary 
guarantee fund, hire a small theatre, and pick a com- 





petent stock company, it is possible that in time the 
public might be induced to take the scheme over, after 
it had proved its utility. Meantime, the ideal plan 
would be co-operation between this répertoire theatre 
and the Stage Society. The one might give us the 
classics for a certain number of weeks or nights, and 
the other, using the same building and the same 
company, provide the novelties. 


SicNor Marcon! has this week given a triumphant 
demonstration of the possibilities of wireless telegraphy 
by successfully transmitting a number of fairly lengthy 
messages between his stations in Canada and Cornwall. 
Our capacity for wonder has been so strained of late 
years that even this amazing achievement has proved 
itself the mildest of stimulants. The explanation is 
doubtless that invention has already so completely 
revolutionised the material side of our life that no fresh 
developments along the old lines can modify it 
far enough to alter our manner of living very greatly. 
Cheap wireless telegrams and rapid electric trains 
would no doubt add to our conveniences, and, in effect, 
to our incomes. But they cannot possibly transform 
every detail of our existence, as did steam railways 
and telegraph wires in the case of our fathers. Even 
a reliable air-ship, while it might provide a pleasant 
way of going to and from the City, could hardly affect 
our habits of life as did the dingy underground railway 
in its day. 


THE arrest of the Humberts has obviously come 
as a bitter disappointment to the French reactionaries. 
So long as they could point to the immunity otf 
these most interesting swindlers as a proof that great 
persons in the State were concerned in their frauds, 
they possessed a valuable weapon against the party in 
power. Now even M. Drumont is obliged to admit 
that the cabinet of the detested M. Combes has gained 
a fresh lease of life. That admission rather disposes 
of M. Drumont’s hopes of some large and resonant 
scandal. Doubtless there will be an excited cam- 
paign of calumny and insinuation. That is the 
normal peril which the Republic always contrives 
to survive. It is a nice question whether it 
is a worse evil than the decorous indifference, 
the too tolerant apathy which is the worst enemy of 
popular institutions among ourselves. One might 
take the threats of the irresponsible critics more 
seriously if they were not so catholic and so indis- 
criminate. But when one remembers that the blameless 
M. Loubet himself was assailed on his election with the 
cry of ‘‘ Panama,” the gleeful anticipations of scandal 
in which the same foes of the Republic are indulging 
become not a little ridiculous. The enemies of M. 
Drumont are all corrupt, as the foes of Mr. Chamberlain 
are all traitors. It is all a trick of vocabulary. 


Tue downfall of a great firm is always deplorable ; 
not only in its consequences to these immediately con- 
cerned, but also because it is apt to bring down so 
many other business houses with it. In the case of the 
Peases additional sorrow will be felt, especially among 
the Liberals of North Yorkshire and Durham, because 
of the high reputation in which the name has stood for 
more than half a century. It was announced on 
Monday that the three partners of the firm, Sir Joseph 
Pease, Mr. J. A. Pease, the Liberal Whip, and Mr. Alfred 
Pease (the late Member for Cleveland), had executed a 
deed assigning their property to a trustee for the benefit 
of their creditors. Mr. Joseph Pease, the father of Sir 
Joseph, and founder of the fortunes of the family, was 
a strict Quaker and sturdy Liberal. He represented 
South Durham in Parliament from 1832 to 1841, and 
was regarded as the founder of Middlesbrough. His son, 
Sir Joseph, has been member for the Barnard Castle 
Division of Durham since 1885. 
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TRADE UNIONS AND THE LAW. 
“ HE Trade Unions have again had a bad fall. The 
series of reverses which they have experienced 
in courts of law was yesterday continued. . . . Every- 
one who prizes true freedom . . . must be glad that 
another blow has been struck at the system of organised 
terrorism which the trial brought to light.” Such is 
the comment of the Zimes on the decision in the Taff 
Vale case. When the Zimes applauds, one expects to 
find that things are going wrong. When it talks of 
**true freedom ” we naturally ask ourselves, At what 
fresh point is popular liberty threatened ? If there were 
no other reason for any shaking of heads over the Taff 
Vale case, the triumph of the Z7mes would be an occa- 
sion for pondering, for the instinct is very seldom at 
fault which guides that remarkable paper in its opposi- 
tion to whatsoever things are just or fair or conducive 
to the popular welfare. 

The Taff Vale case is justly spoken of as one of a 
‘* series of reverses’’ which the Trade Unions have ex- 
perienced in courts of law. The phrase is not ours, 
nor is it altogether a happy one, since it is suggestive 
rather of a contest in which victory goes to the stronger 
than a judicial award in which justice and the law, or 
the ‘‘intention of the law giver,’ are alone considered. 
It is the fact, however, that the Taff Vale case is the 
last of a series of decisions which have all, with two 
exceptions, gone against the Trade Unions, and which 
have revolutionised their position before the law. 
For some twenty years after the Act of 1875 it 
was universally assumed, first, that a Trade Union, 
though an organisation recognised by the law for 
certain purposes, could neither sue nor be sued, and 
secondly, that as a strike was legal in itself, so the 
methods necessarily employed by strikers were also 
legal, provided that they led to no breach of the 
peace. These assumptions have been wholly reversed. 
‘*Picketing” has been held illegal, however peace- 
fully conducted. The ‘‘ boycott” and the ‘‘ sympa- 
thetic strike " are practically in the same position. 
The strike itself remains legal, but the methods by 
which it can be conducted, except in cases where the 
Union forms a class corporation, including every worker 
at a given trade, are for the most part either declared 
illegal or brought within the reach of principles which 
at least put their legality in grave jeopardy. But even 
this is not the most important point. Until the Taff 
Vale case, the only method practically open to 
employers of punishing illegality was by a criminal 
prosecution. These prosecutions had comparatively 
little effect, since they made martyrs of the men 
singled out for punishment, and individual re- 
sponsibility was always difficult to fix. The 
earlier decision in the Taff Vale case opened out a new 
and far more effective method, by enabling the aggrieved 
employer to sue the Union itself, a proceeding which 
makes a martyr of no one in particular, but may easily 
crush an offending society once for all. 

Now, looked at in the abstract, the full recognition 
of the legal liability of Trade Unions has much to recom- 
mend it, and we may say at once that we do not antici- 
pate that Parliament will ever consent to revert to the 
old position. The tendency will, we think, be rather 
to develop than to curtail the legal rights and obliga- 
tions of Trade Unions, and rights and obligations must 


go hand in hand. It is, however, fair to notice that 
the main point of novelty in the fresh decision in the 
Taff Vale case given on Friday fully bears out the 
anticipations of those who thought that as things stood 
the new liability would have very extensive conse- 
quences. Ina big strike a Union acts through hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of its members. Was the Union, 
many of us asked on hearing of their new liability, 
to be sued, to be held responsible for every 
illegality committed by any one of these hundreds or 
thousands of members? [If so, it was clear that their 
position in a big strike would be one of unusual diffi- 
culty. Or would the Union be liable only for the action 
of its responsible officials, and, if so, how would that 
responsibility be construed? The view taken by Mr. 
Justice Wills in the present case confirms the gloomiest 
views of the friends of Trade Unions. The Union 
officials sanctioned the strike, and were responsible for 
such details of its conduct as the appointment of 
pickets, &c. The judge held accordingly that, how- 
ever little they may have desired or approved of the 
use of violence or other illegalities, they must be held 
responsible for consequences arising out of arrange- 
ments made or sanctioned by them. 


“It was childish to say that the leaders were not respon- 
sible for the acts of the men under their orders because they 
did not order the particular act. Frankenstein created a 
monster who went about doing damage. No doubt 
Bell and Holmes approved ot the violence committed and 
damage done no more than Frankenstein did, but that did 
not afford escape from legal liability.” 


This extended conception of liability is doubtless 
good law. We have nothing to say here about the 
general application, we only point out that it fully con- 
firms the view of those who held that in the present 
state of the law the liability of Trade Unions 
would mean their paralysis. Indeed, Mr. justice Wills 
himself quoted a dictum of Lord Lindley, which sums 
up all that we have been endeavouring to explain in a 
single sentence: ‘‘ You cannot make a strike effective 
without doing more than is lawful.” Strikes, in fact, 
as the law at present stands, are legal, but not the 
means by which strikes are carried through with 
success. 

There are many who will regard the paralysis 
of Trade Unionism as a legitimate punishment for 
tyrannical abuse of power. There are others who look 
upon it as one more incident in the general reaction 
against democratic institutions. Before we ask how 
Liberals should look upon it, let us remark that whether 
for good or evil the question will certainly come 
to the front of political controversy. For awhile 
the Unions and their advisers have been fairly 
bewildered. At _ first, almost incredulous, they 
have since been thoroughly puzzled by the sudden 
change in their position, and they have not as yet 
formulated any effective plan for dealing with 
it. Moreover, some of the decisions are not yet final, 
and their total effect is not wholly ascertained. But 
that for the Unions as for other threatened interests 
necessity will be the mother of political invention may 
be taken for granted. It must be borne in mind that 
the years which have witnessed this ‘‘series of 
reverses” have not been years of decline or even 
of stagnation for the Unions in the matter of 
fighting strength. On the contrary, as is usual 
in a period of prosperity, there has been a 
steady growth both in membership and _ funds. 


In ten years the membership of trades unions has 
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increased from 1,508,298 to 1,922,780, and the funds 
in hand from 35s. 10}d. to 71s. 8}]d. per member. 
Whatever its legal disqualifications, then, Trade 
Unionism is a force to be reckoned with, in numbers 
stronger, and in funds much stronger, than in the 
days before the contest in the law courts began. 

Now, what is to be the attitude of Liberalism to 
the questions with which this great political force will 
in the near future expect statesmen to deal? This is 
not the time for a detailed programme, but we would 
venture to lay down two general considerations as 
necessarily affecting the Liberal attitude. The first and 
greatest of these is the principle of effective equality. 
The law as remade by the judges is nominally equal for 
employers and employed. An employer, of course, may 
no more resort to threats of violence than a striker, and 
what, it may be asked, can be more just and fair than 
that the same rule should apply to both? Everyone 
will, of course, agree that violence and _ intimida- 
tion must be put down, though whether in relation to 
other modes of coercion, such as boycotting, the de- 
cisions have all been strictly even as between employers 
and employed, is, perhaps, a matter of some doubt. This 
question, however, we do not raise at present. We 
wish only to point out that in many cases where the law 
is in appearance equal, the actual forces to which it 
allows free play are very unequal. Take the case 
of intimidation. It is a ground of complaint against 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants that 
they made use of the expression ‘‘ blackleg.” ‘* Black- 
leg” is, no doubt, a form of abuse which may be 
taken as intimidating. What of the ‘‘ character note” 
system in use among some federations of employers? 
It is perfectly easy as matters now stand for the law to 
degl with the intimidation as practised by the Unions, for 
that intimidation is in most cases overt and even 
public. To the employer a much more subtle and 
secret means of intimidation is open, with which we may 
safely say no law which the wit of man could draft 
can effectually deal. A man may be “ spotted” for 
his action in a strike or even for giving evidence 
required by law, and no human ingenuity can 
positively prove that he has been punished for that 
offence and no other. There is no necessity for a com- 
pany or an organisation of employers to resort to open 
intimidation, or to the avowed use of the boycott. If it 
should turn out, as a consequence of the recent deci- 
sions, to be illegal for them to decline to employ mem- 
bers of a Trade Union they have the remedy in their 
own hands. They have only to refrain from saying 
anything about their intentions and to continue giving 
preference to non-unionists. Such preference is, as 
everyone knows, made an absolute rule by many 
firms, and is itself a form of the boycott, but it never 
figures in denunciations of boycotting by those 
friends of true freedom to whom the 7ymes appeals. 
Our first point, then, is that in relation to methods of 
enforcing their power things are not equal as between 


employers and employed, the former being able to do 


quietly what the latter can only do overtly. 

The second consideration is the function of Trade 
Unions in the social organism. There are those who 
ho!l that they act principally in restraint of trade, 
and that while in deference to the rights of the subject 
liberty of combination must be allowed, the effects of 
that liberty are dangerous and in the main bad. There 
is another view which on the whole commends itseif 


more to men of strong popular sympathies. On this 
view the dangers inherent in Trade Unionism, though 
real and capable of becoming serious, are not to 
be weighed against the danger of trying to sup- 
press it. It must be remembered that without com- 
bination the working classes were and would be 
helpless in the struggle for existence against the 
overwhelming forces of capital. Unless the State were 
to undertake the responsibility of fixing wages, hours, 
and the general conditions of work, the disappearance 
of Trade Unionism as an economic force would involve 
a return to the social state of the first two 
generations after the rise of machine industry. 
The growth of the Unions in those days gradually 
provided the needed counterpoise to the increased 
strength of capital. At the present day it is to them 
alone that we can look for effectual organised resistance 
to the newly augmented power of huge accumulations 
of wealth. Politically and socially, therefore, we believe 
that their destruction would be a very serious matter 
for our country, and a source of permanent satisfaction 
only to the great financial interests. 





THE NON-JURORS.* 

O anyone blessed or cursed with an_ ironical 
‘TT humour the troublesome history of the Church 
of England since the Reformation cannot fail to be an 
endless source of delight. It really is exciting. Justa 
little more of Calvin and of Beza, half-a-dozen words 
here, or Cranmer’s pencil put through a single phrase 
elsewhere ; the merest ‘‘ quantum suff” more of the 
men ‘‘ that allowed no Eucharistic sacrifice,” and away 
must have gone beyond recall the possibility of the 
Laudian revival and all that still appertains thereunto. 
We must have lost the “ primitive” men, the Kens, 
the Wilsons, the Knox’s, the Kebles, the Puseys. On the 
other hand, but for the unfaltering language of the 
Articles, the hearty tone of the Homilies, and the agree- 
able readiness of both sides to curse the Italian impu- 
dence of the Bishop of Rome and all his ‘‘ detestable 
enormities,” our Anglican Church History could never 
have been enriched with the names or sweetened by 
the memories of the Romaines, the Flavels, the Venns, 
the Simeons, and of many thousand unnamed saints 
who finished their course in the fervent faith of Evan- 
gelicalism. 

But on what a thread it has always hung! An 
ill-considered Act of Parliament, an amendment hastily 
accepted by a pestered layman at midnight, a decision in 
a Court of Law, a Bishop’s charge, a passage in an 
early Father, an ancient heresy restudied, and off to 
Rome goes a Newman or a Manning, whilst a Baptist 
Noel finds his less romantic refuge in Protestant 
Dissent. Schism is for ever in the air. Disruption a 
lively possibility. It has always been a ticklish business 
belonging to the Church of England, unless you can 
muster up enough courage to be a frank Erastian, and 
on the rare occasions when you attend your parish 
church handle the Book of Common Prayer with all the 
reverence due to a schedule to an Act of Parliament. 

Among the many noticeable humours of the pre- 
sent situation is the tone adopted by an average 
Churchman like Canon Overton to the Non-Jurors. 
When the late Mr. Lathbury published his admirable 
History of the Non-Jurors, he had to prepare himself for 
a very different public of Churchmen and Churchwomen 
than will turn over Canon Overton’s agreeable pages. 

*(1) A History or THE Non-JurRorRS. By Thomas Lath 
bury. London: Pickering, 15845. 

(2) Tue Non-Jurors. By J. H. Overton, D.D. London 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1902. 16s, 
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In 1845 the average Churchman after he had conquered 
the serious initial difficulty of comprehending the Non- 
Juror’s position was only too apt to consider him a fool 
for his pains. ‘‘It has been the custom,” wrote Mr. 
Lathbury, ‘‘to speak of the Non-Jurors as a set of 
unreasonable men, and should I succeed in any measure 
in correcting those erroneous impressions | shall feel 
that my labour has not been in vain.” But in 1902, 
as Canon Overton is ready enough to perceive, “ their 
position is a little better understood.” The well nigh 
** fools” are all but ‘‘confessors.” 

The early history of the Non-Jurors is as 
fascinating and as fruitful as their later history is dull, 
melancholy, and disappointing. 

Nobody will deny that the bishops, clergy, and 
laity of the Church of England who refused to take the 
oaths to William and Mary and George the First, when 
tendered to them, were amply justified in the Court of 
Conscience. They were ridiculed by the Balfours of the 
day for their supersensitiveness ; but what were they to 
do? If they took the oaths, they apostalised from the 
faith they had once professed. 

Before the Revolution it was the faith of all High 
Churchmen—part of the depusitum they had to guard— 
that the doctrine of non-resistance and passive 
obedience was Gospel truth, primitive doctrine, and a 
chief ‘* characteristic” of the Anglican Church. 

The saintly John Kettlewell, in his Tractate, 
‘Christianity, a Doctrine of the Cross, or Passive 
Obedience under any Pretended Invasion of Legal 
Rights and Liberties” (1696), makes this perfectly 
plain, and when Ken came to compose his famous 
will wherein he declared that he died in the Com- 
munion of the Church of England, ‘“ as it adheres to the 
doctrine of the Cross,” the good bishop did not mean 
what many a pious soul in later days has been edified 
by thinking he did mean, the doctrine of the Atonement, 
but that of passive obedience, which was the Non- 
Jurors cross. 

It issad to think a doctrine dear to so many saintly 
men, maintained with an erudition so vast and exem- 
plified by sacrifices so great, should have disappeared in 
the vortex of present day conflict. It may some day 
reappear in Convocation. Kettlewell, who was a pre- 
cise writer and accurate thinker, defined sovereignty 
as supremacy. ‘‘ Kings,” he said, “can be no 
longer sovereigns, but subjects, if they have 
any superiors,” and he points out with much 
acumen, considering his data, that the best security 
under a sovereign ‘‘ which sovereignty allows” is 
that the Kings and Ministers are accountable and 
liable for breach of law as well as others. Kettlewell, 
had he lived long enough, might have come to transfer 
his idea of sovereignty to Kings, Lords, and Commons 
speaking through an Act of Parliament, and if so, he 
would have urged active obedience to its enactments, 
were they not contrary to conscience, and passive 
obedience if they were so contrary. Therefore, were he 
alive to-day, and did he think it contrary to con- 
science (as he easily might) to pay a school-rate for 
the support of Kenyon-Slaney schools, he would not 
draw a cheque for the amount, but neither would he 
punch the bailiff’s head who came to seize his furniture. 
Kettlewell’s treatise is well worth reading. Its last 
paragraph is most spirited. 

There could be no doubt about it. The High 
Church party were bound hand and foot to the doctrine 
ot the Cross—ze., passive obedience to the Lord’s 
Anointed. Whoever else might actively resist or for- 
sake the King, they could not without apostacy. But 
the Revolution of 1688 was not content to pierce the 
High Churchmen through one hand. Not only did the 
Revolution require the Church to forswear its King, but 
to see its spiritual fathers deprived and intruders set in 
their places without even the semblance of any spiritual 
authority. If it was hard to have James the Second a 
fugitive in foreign lands and Dutch William in White- 


hall, it was perhaps even harder to see Sancroft expelled 
from Lambeth, and the Erastian and latitudinarian, 
Tillotson, who was prepared to sacrifice even episcopacy 
for peace, usurping the title of Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. After all, no man, not even a Churchman, can 
serve two masters. The loyalty of a High Churchman 
to the Throne is always subject to his loyalty to the 
Church, but at the Revolution he was wounded in both 
houses. 

When Queen Elizabeth ascended the throne, and 
established what was then unblushingly called ‘‘ the 
new religion,” the whole Anglican Hierarchy, 
with the paltry exception of the Bishop of Llan- 
daff, refused the oaths of supremacy, and were 
superseded. In a little more than a _ hundred 
years the Protestant Bench was bombarded with 
a heart-searching oath—this time of allegiance. 
Opinion was divided ; the point was not so clear as in 
1567. The Archbishop of York, and his brethren of 
London, Lincoln, Bristol, Winchester, Rochester, 
Llandaff and St. Asaph, Carlisle and St. David's, swore 
to bear true allegiance to their Majesties King William 
and Queen Mary. Dr. Sancroft, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishops of Bath and Wells, Ely, 
Gloucester, Norwich, Peterborough, Worcester, 
Chichester, and Chester refused to swear anything of 
the kind, and were, consequently, in pursuance of the 
terms of an Act of Parliament, and of an Act of Parlia- 
ment only, deprived of their ecclesiastical preferments. 
They thus became the first Non-Jurors, and were long, 
except two who died before actual sentence of exclu- 
sion, affectionately known and piously venerated in all 
High Church homes as ‘‘ the Deprived Fathers.” 

Who can doubt that they were right, holding the 
faith they did? Yet Englishmen do not take kindly to 
martyrdom, and some of them were strangely puzzled. 
The excellent Ken, who, like Keble, was an English- 
man first and a Catholic afterwards (in other words, no 
true Catholic at all), when told that James was ready 
to give Ireland to France, as nearly as possible con- 
formed, so angry was he with the Lord’s Anointed ; 
and even the fiery Leslie, one of our most agreeable 
writers, was always ready to forgive those pious, 
peaceful souls who thought it no sin, though great 
sorrow, to comply with the demands of Cesar, but still 
retained their old Church and King principles. Leslie 
reserved his wrath for the Tillotsons and the Tenisons 
and the Burnets, who first, to use his own words, 
swallowed ‘‘the morsels of usurpation” and then 
dressed them up ‘‘with all the gaudy and ridiculous 
flourishes that an Apostate eloquence can put upon 
them.” 

It is impossible, I hope, to doubt that many living 
High Churchmen who have lately shown so much zeal 
and activity in driving a bargain with the State for the 
use of schools (largely built with public money) for the 
education of poor children of all denominations would, 
had they (to our great loss) been alive in 1688 have 
become adherents of the Non-Juring cause, preferring 
Sancroft to Tillotson, and the Stuart to the Dutchman. 
I feel sure about Lord Halifax, not so sure about Lord 
Hugh Cecil. As for our bishops, | cannot even guess 
what they would have done, except that I am certain 
they would not all have done the same thing. 

The early Non-Jurors included among their number 
a very large proportion of holy, learned, and primitive- 
minded men. At least 400 of the general body of the 
clergy refused the oaths and accepted for themselves 
and those dependent on them lives of the uttermost 
poverty and entire seclusion. They were from the 
beginning an unpopular body. They were not Puritans, 
they were not Deists, they were not Presbyterians, 
they would not go to their parish churches; and yet 
they vehemently objected to being called Papists. 
What troublesome people! Five of the deprived 
fathers, including the Primate, had known what it 
was, when they defied their Sovereign, to be the idols 
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of the mob ; but when they adhered to his fallen cause 
they were deprived of their sees, and sent packing 
from their palaces without a single growl of popular 
discontent. Oblivion was their portion even as it was 
of their Roman Catholic predecessors at the time of 
their Reformation. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, when turned out 
of Lambeth by legal process to make way for Tillotson, 
retired to his native village in Fressingfield, where he 
did not attend the parish church nor would allow any 
but Non-Juring clergy to perform divine service in 
his presence. Dr. Sancroft (who was a book-lover and 
had designed a binding of his own) died on Novem- 
ber 24, 1693, and the epitaph, of his own composition, 
on his tombstone may still be read with profit by time- 
servers of all degrees and denominations, cleric and 
lay, in Parliament and out of it. All the deprived 
bishops, so Mr. Lathbury assures us, were in very 
narrow circumstances, and of Turner, of Ely, Mr. 
Lathbury very properly writes: ‘‘ This man who, by 
adhering to the new Sovereign and taking the oath, 
might have ended his day amidst an abundance of 
earthly blessings, was actually sustained in his declining 
years by the bounty of those who sympathised with him 
in his distresses.” Bishop Turner died in 1700. 

Despite this distressing and most genuine poverty, 
the reader of old books will not infrequently come 
across traces of many happy and well-spent hours 
during which these poor Non-Jurors managed ‘* to fleet 
the time” in their own society—for they were, many of 
them, men of the most varied tastes and endowed with 
Christian tempers ; whilst their writings exhibit, as no 
other writings of the period do, the saintliness and 
devotion which are supposed to be among the ‘‘ notes”’ 
of the Catholic Church. I yield to no one in my admira- 
tion for Tillotson, who was a man of twice the 
character of Sancroft and wrote far better English, yet 
were I an Anglican I know which of the two right 
reverend fathers would be my favourite. Two better 
men than Kettlewell and Dodwell are nowhere to be 
found, and as for vigorous writing, where is Charles 
Leslie to be matched ? 

So long as the deprived fathers continued to live, 
the schism, for complete schism it was between ‘‘ the 
faithful remnant of the Church of England” and the 
Established Church, was on firm ground. But what 
was to happen when the last bishop died? Dodwell, 
who, next to Hickes, seems to have dominated the Non- 
Juring mind, did not wish the schism to continue after 
the death of the deprived bishops, for though he ad- 
mitted that the prayers for the Revolution Sovereigns 
would be ‘* unlawful prayers,” to which assent 
could not properly be given, he still thought that 
communion with the Church of England was possible. 
Hickes thought otherwise, and Hickes, it must not be 
forgotten, though only known to the world and even to 
Non-Jurors generally as the deprived Dean of 
Worcester, was in sober truth and reality Bishop of 
Thetford, having been consecrated a suffragan bishop 
under that title by the deprived Bishops of Norwich, 
Peterborough, and Ely at Southgate, in Middlesex, on 
February 24, 1693, in the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
lodgings. At the same time the accomplished Thomas 
Wagstaffe was consecrated Suffragan Bishop of 
Ipswich, though he continued to earn his living as a 
physician all the rest of his days. 

These were clandestine consecrations, for even so 
well-tried and whole-hearted a Non-Juror as Thomas 
Hearne of Oxford knew nothing about them, though a 
great friend of both the new bishops, until long years 
had sped. It would be idle at this distance of time, and 
having regard to the events which have happened since 
February, 1693, to consider the nice questions how far 
the Act of Henry VIII. relating to the appointment of 
suffragans could have any applicability to such conse- 
crations, or what degree of Episcopal authority was 
thereby conferred, or for how long. 





As things turned out Ken proved the longest liver 
of the deprived fathers. The good bishop died at 
Longleat, one of the few great houses which sheltered 
Non-Jurors, on March 19, 1711. But before his death 
he had made cession of his rights to his friend Hooper, 
who on the violent death of Kidder, the intruding 
Revolution Bishop, had been appointed by Queen Anne 
(who had wished to reinstate Ken) to Bath and Wells. 
It was the wish of Ken that the schism should come to 
an end on his death. 

It did nothing of the kind, though some very lead- 
ing Non-Jurors, including the learned Dodwell and 
Nelson, rejoined the main body of the Church, saving 
all just exceptions to the “ unlawful prayers.” 

Bishop Wagstaffe died in 1712, leaving Bishop 
Hickes alone in his glory, who in 1713, assisted by two 
Scottish bishops, consecrated Jeremy Collier, Samuel 
Hawes, and Nathaniel Spinckes, bishops of ‘‘ the faith- 
ful remnant.” Hickes died in 1715, and the following 
year the great and hugely learned Thomas Brett 
became a bishop, as also did Henry Garrdy. 

Then, alas ! arose a schism which rent the faithful 
remnant in twain. It was about a great subject, the 
Communion Service. There is no time here to discuss 
it. Collier and Brett were in favour of altering the 
Book of Common Prayer so as to restore it to the First 
Book of King Edward VI., which provided for—(1) 
The mixed chalice, (2) prayers for the faith!ul departed, 
(3) prayer for the descent of the Holy Ghost on the 
consecrated elements, (4) the Oblatory Prayer, offering 
the elements to the Father as symbols of His Son’s body 
and blood. This side of the controversy became known 
as ‘* The Usagers,” whilst those Non-Jurors, headed 
by Bishop Spinckes, who held by King Chariess 
Prayer Book, were called ‘‘the Non-Usagers.” The 
discussion lasted long, and was distinguished by im- 
mense learning and acumen. 

The Usagers may be said to have carried the day, 
for after the controversy had lasted fourteen years, in 
1731 Timothy Mawman was consecrated a bishop by 
three bishops, two of whom were ‘‘ Usagers” and one 
a ‘*Non-Usager.” But in the meantime what had 
become of the congregatiors committed to their 
charge? Never large, they had dwindled almost 
entirely away. 

The last regular bishop was Robert Gordon, who 
was consecrated in 1741 by Brett, Smith, and Mawman. 
Gordon, who was an out-and-out Jacobite, died in 
1779. y 

I have not even mentioned the name of, perhaps, 
the greatest of the Non-Jurors, William Law, nor 
that of Carte, an historian, the fruits of whose labour 
may be seen in other men’s orchards. 

The whole story, were it properly told, would prove 
how hard it isin a country like England, where nobody 
really cares about such things, to run a schism—but 
who knows what may happen to-morrow ? 

, AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 





A PROVENCGAL CHRISTMAS. 


LAND where Christmas trees and plum-pudding's 
are alike unknown, and where mistletoe is with- 


‘out meaning except to the birds, may seem worthy of 


the compassion of the inmates of a British workhouse. 
But although Provence is in this appareatly dreadful 
case, no one has ever accused its people of taking their 
manifold festivals sadly, or of deliberately depriving 
themselves of anything designed to make life gay. The 
writer had once the curiosity to test the English plum- 
pudding on the Provengal palate, and the result was 
much more satisfactory and flattering than he had dared 
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anticipate. A Christmas tree, too, excited the wonder 
and admiration of all the children who had the good 
fortune to behold it; while a description of the 
true use and destiny of mistletoe, as understood in 
England, cast a distinct, but transient, gloom upon all 
whose years enabled them to perceive that tradition — 
whatever else it might have done for them—had in 
one respect been unmistakably unkind. But that all 
these things should be added unto the Provencaux at 
Christmas-tide is neither possible nor desirable. Their 
own traditions may die out, but they die out slowly ; 
and as for alterations or additions, these are not lightly 
to be thought of, much less effected. There is no 
Santa Claus in Provence ; but, as his place and func- 
tions are assumed by the ‘‘ bon Jésus” himself, one’s 
anxiety for the welfare of the children is relieved. And 
when one thinks of the extraordinary variety of good 
things that constitute the ‘* gros soupa” of Christmas 
Eve—the biggest feast of the year, but a maigre one 
withal—there is assuredly but little need to be solicitous 
about the pudding. 

In Provence Christmas may be said to last a 
month, from the Feast of St. Barbara, on December 4, 
to that of the Kings (li Rei), on Twelfth Night. The 
prettiest dish on the table at the ‘‘ big supper” is one 
which, though indispensable, is not intended to be 
eaten just then. This is the “corn of St. Barbara,” 
which no true Provengal family forgets to ‘‘ set ”’—for 
it is not then planted—on that saint’s name-day. The 
seeds are simply placed in two small flat dishes, with a 
little water to cause germination. If the moisture is 
renewed daily and the dishes are occasionally placed in 
the sun, each ought to contain a beautiful forest of 
green corn, from six to ten inches in height, by Christ- 
mas Eve. The corn is regarded as the first fruits of 
the coming harvest, and the degree of sturdiness that 
it may attain during its three weeks’ growth is accepted 
as a sure augury of what the harvest will be. On 
Candlemas Day it is transferred from the dishes to a 
special spot in the earth, and when summer comes there 
is usually enough wheat to make a loaf. This wheat 
of St. Barbara—it need hardly be said—makes the most 
delicious bread, in a country whose bread is always 
delicious. 

Another of the earlier preparations for the feast is 
the cutting of the ‘‘cacheo-fio,” or Yule-log, about 
which are clustered certain observances and beliefs 
peculiar to Provence. These are still almost universal 
in the country districts, and widely prevalent even in 
the towns. The words ‘ cacho-fi0” mean ‘ hidden 
fire,” the log being the substance in which the fire is 
supposed to be hidden. In the ‘‘ cacho-fid” is doubt- 
less to be seen a relic of the ancient custom of cele- 
brating the renewal of the sun at the winter solstice. 
Whenever possible the ‘ cacho-fid ” is large, for correct 
custom requires that it should be kept alive from 
Christmas Eve until New Year's Day. This is 
done by covering it over carefully with ashes each 
evening and rekindling it on the following night. 
Everything connected with it, from the cutting 
of it to its final consumption, is performed with 
the utmost solemnity. It is usually cut from an 
olive tree, or some other big-branched fruit-tree, and in 
the country all the members of a family take part in the 
ceremony. The patriarch of the house strikes the first 
blow, and the eldest grandson finishes the work. All 
help to carry the ‘‘ cacho-fi0”” home, and woe to him 
who may be so misguided as to show it anything but 
respect! To sit upon a‘ cacho-fio”—even before its 
ignition—brings dreadful consequences in its train, 
though what these may be anyone not a Provencal 
would find it difficult to state. Properly treated, how- 
ever, the ‘‘ cacho-fid ” manifests many virtues. When 
lighted it not only warms the supper-room, but protects 
the whole house and all its inmates from every kind of 
evil, including that of indigestion. Its flame is firmly 
believed to have the virtue of refusing to scorch linen, 


but the Provencal housewife who would care to put it 
to the test has not yet been found. When extinguished, 
its ashes are potent for good in many ways. They 
form one of the ingredients of one of the most popular 
rural medicines. ‘They also protect from disease even 
when they are not taken internally, and this, in view of 
the extent to which Provence has generally suffered 
from epidemics of every sort, is, perhaps, the most 
wonderful thing about the ‘* cacho-fio.” 
It is not until Christmas Eve, just before the 
** eros soupa,” that the ‘** cacho-fio ” is carried indoors. 
The oldest member of the household leads the youngest 
child to the door, their ages being symbolical of the 
year about to end and that which is soon to begin. 
From a glass the child pours some wine three times 
upon the log, pronouncing the words : 
*“ Cacho-fid, bouto fid! 

Alégre! Alégre! 

Diéu nous alégre! 

Cacho-tid ven, tout bén ven! 

Diéu nous fague la graci de véire l’an que ven; 
Se sian pas mai que siguen pas men!’ 


which may be rendered: ‘ ‘ Cacho-fio,’ take fire! Joy ! 
Joy ! God make us joyful! The ‘ cacho-fio’ comes—ail 
good comes! God vouchsate to us to see the coming 
year ; if we are not more, may we not be less!” Wine 
is passed round, and when all have drunk the child takes 
one end of the log and the old man the other ; all lend 
their aid, and, repeating the words that accompanied 
the libation, carry it to its place on the great open hearth. 
Here it is lighted with the help of vine branches and 
smaller logs, and the company are then free to sit down 
to table. ; 

In well-to-do families it is customary to have the 
board covered with three superimposed tabiecloths, 
diminishing in size as they are successively removed at 
the chief stages of the repast. As the “ gros soupa” 
precedes attendance at midnight Mass, the more sub- 
stantial dishes are composed of fish. Besides an 
extensive variety of grilled fish, there is one dish which, 
in one form or another, is obligatory. This is ‘‘ rai to,” 
a curious mixture of codfish and eels, seasoned with 
wine and caper sauce. For months before Christmas all 
the eels caught at Martigues, on the, coast, are penned 
up with wicker hurdles in the great Etang de Berre, to 
await the time when piscatorial extremes shall be 
called upon to meet in the ‘‘raito.” This famous ragoat 
is said to have been brought to Provence by the 
Phoceans who founded Marseilles twenty five centuries 
ago. To this portion of the supper belong, among 
other vegetables, artichokes in salad, celery, and— 
more important than all—‘ carde.” This last dish is 
peculiarly Provencal. It consists of the stem of a 
giant thistle, which is earthed up in order to whiten it, 
and is cooked in white sauce and flavoured with garlic. 
When the first cloth is removed a wealth of cakes, dried 
fruits, confitures, biscuits and sweetmeats make their 
appearance. Here the indispensable delicacies are 
nougat, chestnuts, and ‘* poumpo,” the last-named 
being a flat cake baked of flour mixed with fine olive 
oil, and ornamented with a pattern of cross-bars in 
high relief. The second cloth is withdrawn, and the 
supper is rounded off with wine and liqueurs, among 
which local growths usually occupy the place of honour. 
Throughout the meal the guests have not beer lacking 
in the boisterous gaiety which is the birthright of the 
meridional, and this mood is in no way moderated by 
the noél-singing which now occupies them until the 
moment when they must set out for church. On the 
way, the singing is not discontinued; and it is on 
Christmas Eve, beneath the starlit indigo of Provence, 
where everyone sings, where the spirit and melody of 
Saboly’s quaint old seventeenth century “ nouveé”’ still 
live in the hearts of his compatriots, and where the very 
landscape recalls the hills and atmosphere of Palestine, 
that the singing of noéls must be heard to be really 
appreciated and loved. 
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In several churches throughout Provence the mid- 
night mass on Christmas Eve is accompanied by a 
most picturesque ceremony which is to be seen nowhere 
else. At the moment of the oblation, a number of 
shepherds, belonging to the district, advance to the altar, 
preceded by men playing tabors, fifes, bagpipes, and 
any other rustic instruments that may be available. 
The shepherds bear large baskets containing fruit and 
game. Fcllowing them is a tiny waggon drawn by a 
sheep, whose snow-white fleece is decked with ribbons. 
The car, which is covered with flowers and lighted with 
a multitude of tiny candles, contains a spotless little 
lamb, the offering of the shepherds. Another band of 
shepherds and shepherdesses brings up the rear. The 
priest makes an offering of the lamb and the baskets, 
and the procession withdraws in the same order as it 
came. This quaint observance is, unfortunately, falling 
into disuetude in consequence of the disorder and din 
that are apt to accompany it, following, as it must, so 
closely upon the final scenes of the ‘‘ gros soupa.”’ 

At the feast of Christmas Day the goose used long 
ago to hold the principal place upon the table. For this 
there was a reason, for, according to legend, when the 
Kings, guided by the star, arrived at the inn of Bethle- 
hem, the goose was the only one of the animals there 
assembled that had the grace to come forth and do 
them reverence. This, with the fact that a line of 
Provengal princes traced their descent trom Balthasar, 
was sufficient to make the presence of the goose 
obligatory on Provencal tables on Christmas Day. Of 
late, however—that is, for several centuries—the goose 
has been giving way to the turkey, roasted with a 
stuffing of chestnuts or of black olives and sausage 
meat. The Saracens, who used to ravage Provence at 
frequent intervals in ancient times, have been credited 
with leaving the turkey behind them, but the theory is 
somewhat discountenanced by the circumstance that 
they seem to have taken the utmost care to leave 
nothing else. The introduction of the turkey may, 
with more reason, be attributed to King René, who 
always showed a fondness for the importation of 
exotics. Moreover, the example and authority of a 
sovereign so well beloved as René seem absolutely 
necessary to account for such a gastronomic revolution 
on the part of the Provencaux. 

And so, by dint of almost uninterrupted feasting, 
the eve of Twelfth Day is reached. The Kings, with 
their camels, are added to the little ‘‘santouns”’ of the 
créche in every Provencal house and in most Provencal 
churches. The children believe that the real Kings 
enter the village just at sunset, and that, if they can 
only wait upon the right road, they shall not fail to 
see them. The children always go out to meet them, 
but alas! by whatever way they go, the Kings always 
enter by another. 

Joun Manson. 


‘*CALEB WILLIAMS.” 


F all reminders of human frailty there are few 
() more pitiful than a notable book, hailed by the 
self-conscious age that produced it as a monument of 
genius, lying a century later, neglected and forgotten, 
among the rubbish which a huckster sells by weight. 
A pre-Mycenzan fresco may serve generations of 
Cretan peasants as a door-scraper, to attract at last 
more glory than it won when Daedalus designed it for 
Minos. But a forgotten book is the securest of all the 
triumphs of time. A week ago there was one book- 
stall in London where you might have found Caled 
Williams in the miscellaneous box. Its preface states 
with an air of sincere assurance that of all novels it has 


been ‘‘irrevocably pronounced the best in our lan- 
guage.” It “raised Godwin’s reputation to the pin- 
nacle.”’ And yet, if one may believe the British Museum 
catalogue, the last reprint appeared just fifty years ago. 
It made a noise in its time, and did more to spread 
the ideas of ‘‘ Political Justice’ than that somewhat 
more permanent work which escaped the ruthless Mr. 


Pitt only because it was published at the safe price of 


three guineas. For two generations, while its literary 
fame was waning, it delighted our forefathers as a 
thrilling melodrama under the promising title of The 
Tron Chest. \t seems to have perished with the age it 
described, and vanished with the abuses it attacked 
with a too contemporary pen. 

The merits of Caleb Wéiliams deserved a less 
hasty oblivion. Among novels built on a scaffolding 
of social theories it stands pre-eminent as a good 
story. It moves swiftly enough among an opulent 
crowd of incidents. There is an interesting murder 
with a decidedly novel psychological aspect, and 
a mystery which really bewilders and shocks. Few 


of the characters are commonplace, and if some of 


them are inconsistent, the fault at any rate is de- 
liberate, and one enjoys the satisfaction of wrestling 
mentally with an author who is consciously clothing 
a parodox with flesh. Godwin has some vivid and suc- 
cessful pictures of the outside of things. His theory 
is ever present, but it obtrudes much less than 
was the manner of his time, in direct discourses 
or lengthy asides. The style, if it is always rhetorical, 
is often eloquent, and to the modern taste there is 
something piquant in reading tales from the Newga/e 
Calendar told in the manner of Gibbon. With all its 
tendency to heroics the language is often direct and 
simple, and where unlettered persons converse it 
betrays a sense for dialect and some observation of 
primitive habits of thought. In short, the book is an 
amazingly human production for a man of Godwin’s 
somewhat arid temperament—a man who received his 
wife’s dying cry that she was ‘‘in heaven” with the 
remark, ‘‘You mean, my dear, that your physical 
sensations are somewhat easier.” 

The weakness of Caleb Wiliams is its failure to 
demonstrate its thesis. In his preface to the first 
edition Godwin tells us that his object is to show 
how ‘ the spirit and character of the Government in- 
trudes itself into every rank of society,” and to review 
‘*the modes of domestic and unrecorded despotism 
by which man becomes the destroyer of man.” 
More than this, it is a plea for ‘‘ reform.” 
The real wrongs on which his story turns, always 
improbable in their accumulation and acuteness, would 
be as possible to-day as in 1794. Godwin conceives 
two country gentlemen of remarkable force of cha- 
racter and oppressed by an insatiable self-esteem, the 
one (Mr. Tyrrel) rude, brutal, and unlettered, the other 
(Mr. Falkland) gentle, chivalrous, and cultured. The 
clash of their rival pretensions ends in a deadly feud. 
Tyrrel has ruined a virtuous yeoman, and indirectly, 
yet culpably, caused the death of his own amiable niece. 
Falkland stabs him in the back, not for these villainies, 
but for an offence against his own honour, which con- 
sisted in knocking him down at a public assembly. To 
avoid exposure Falkland quietly allows two innocent 
men, against whom there was overwhelming circum- 
stantial evidence, to be hanged, and spends the re- 
mainder of a wretched life in nursing his own 
reputation. Caleb Williams accidentally discovers his 


‘guilt, and Falkland thereafter pursues him with 


ingenious malice, his chief weapon against him 
being a false charge of felony, in support of 
which he was able to bring what any jury would 
still regard as perfectly adequate proots. Caleb 
becomes a desperate fugitive from ‘‘ justice” and 
calumny, and in the end suffers such moral deteriora- 
tion that he breaks his oath and betrays Falkland’s 
secret, Where in all this story were our institutions to 
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blame in any point susceptible of ‘‘reform”? There 
may have been miscarriage of justice, but it was due to 
no fault in the court, but to accident and the perjury of 
apparently credible witnesses. 

Godwinis guilty in all this both of an artistic and of 
an intellectual failure. If his aim were really, as his 
sub-title declares, to expose ‘“‘ things as they are,” he 
ought not to have introduced characters so abnormal 
and circumstances so perversely unusual. Falkland is 
not quite the impossibly inconsistent being that some 
have supposed. His virtues, which apparently deceived 
Godwin himself—the introduction to the edition of 1831 
speaks of ‘‘the splendour and noble beauty” of his 
character—were all of them at bottom the flower of an 
absorbing egoism. His inconsistency and his passion 
for appearances could be paralleled in the character of 
poor Godwin himself, who was wont to refuse 
cheques with a magnificent show of dignity, adding 
a postscript to request that they might be made 
out to him in a false name. Falkland was, in short, 
asort of superhuman Godwin born to a different 
station. But an artist would not have resorted to these 
violent situations. Tolstoi treats the same theme in 
the mélieu of autocratic Russia. Yet Resurrection 
startles an English reader by its picture of the 
democratic element in Russian institutions. Its judges 
are not tyrants, they are merely human men. Its 
heroine is not a wronged innocent. If not quite 
guilty of the charge for which she _ suffered, 
she was certainly a ‘‘ depraved” character. The 
life in Siberia, despite brutal officials and a cruel 
climate. seems in its relative liberty and its oppor- 
tunities for social intercourse enviable by com- 
parison with the solitary confinement and the oakum- 
picking to which we condemn our Irish political 
prisoners. Precisely because of this moderation, Tolstoi 
succeeds in suggesting that any organisation of 
society on a coercive basis must produce the evils he 
exposes. It is not prisons or judges which are at 
fault, but the habit of resisting evil with evil, and the 
whole system of allegiance which involves the surrender 
of individual judgment and the suppression of human 
sympathies. 

Godwin was, to be sure, at bottom, a philosophic 
anarchist, but he allowed himself, even in theory, 
the same compromises which made his private life so 
ludicrous. Had he been in earnest with his own theories 
he would have traced the wrong which punishment 
inflicts on the guilty, and the deterioration which 
coercion produces not only in the virtuous but still 
more in the vicious. He would have caught the public 
clamouring for the punishment of some rich unnatural 
mother of that day, and asked it whether stone walls 
will soften a hard heart, or bread and water nourish 
defective sympathies ? He would have turned the case 
of Falkland to prove that while the fear of punishment 
does not deter from a crime of passion, it ruins what 
remains of goodness when the crime is once com- 
mitted. 

Godwin had but half emancipated himself from the 
besetting prejudice of his age—a reverence for human 
nature. The conspiracy of the species in its own self- 
praise began somewhere in the seventeenth century, 
and is hardly dissipated yet. It was in those days that 
men built St. Paul's and filled it with monuments which 
face their Creator in every attitude of bravado and 
complacency. In earlier days the habit was for the 
dead to kneel or prostrate themselves on their 
tombs. The cant of the time was a glorification 
of virtue, and to that fashionable megalomania 
even Godwin, who rejected free-will, was a victim. 
He struggled indeed. He abuses ‘‘honour” and 
chivalry with great vehemence in Caleb IWéeiliams. 
But there was still no power, no reward, which he 
would not concede to the virtuous man. He hardly 
dared to doubt the divine right of the good to rule with 
all the weapons of authority. The recent thinkers who 


have followed him on the same track have made their 
appeal from a humbler pulpit. It is only when men 
come to feel themselves very little before a tremendous 
destiny, very impotent save in their power to inflict 
suffering, rich in the experience only of pain, and strong 
only when they are callous, that a term will be set to 
the ‘‘ despotism by which man becomes the destroyer 
of man.” 
H. N. B. 


PRISON LIFE. 


OW many people are there in this country who 
| take an intelligent interest in the life of pri- 
soners, or in the theory and conditions of their 
punishment? The current number of the Law 
Magazine and Review contains an interesting article 
on the ‘*Progress of Prison Reform” by Dr. W. D. 
Morrison. It was, unfortunately, in type before the 
issue of the Report of the Commissioners of Prisons, 
1901-2; but an anonymous writer contributes to the 
same number a most admirable and incisive criticism 
of the Report. The critic in no way seeks to disparage 
the valuable work of the Commissioners — those 
‘* painstaking, thoughtful, and humane men” who 
have done so much towards the introduction of more 
civilised and efficient methods of dealing with pri- 
soners ; he dwells rather on their inability to control 
the action of departmental officials and their omission 


‘to grapple more resolutely with certain problems raised 


on the face of the Report itself. 

The Blue Book discloses some disquieting features, 
including a considerable increase in the number of 
persons committed to prison as compared with the 
previous year, both after conviction on indictment and 
on summary conviction. We were, moreover, assured 
four years ago that imprisonment for debt was really 
abolished, that the persons committed nowadays could 
always pay if they would, but that they were contu- 
macious beings who preferred imprisonment to pay- 
ment. Accordingly, the conditions of detention were 
made more stringent, with the result that last year no 
less than 14,039 persons were imprisoned “ as debtors 
or on civil process,” an zucrease of 1,463 over the figures 
of the preceding year ! 

Of persons directed to pay fines, no fewer than 
88,973 were imprisoned in default of payment, an in- 
crease of 10,575 over the returns for last year ; and, 
in this connection, the Commissioners justly and 
forcibly denounce the commitment to gaol of children 
‘*for offences which, though they may consti- 
tute a nuisance and a danger, are not really 
criminal, or in many cases more than boyish 
freaks.” Such action on the part of the magi- 
stracy is condemned as constituting a sure and 
certain descent to the graver forms of crime. The 
returns show that nineteen little prisoners—seventeen 
boys and two girls—under twelve years of age were 
convicted and incarcerated in gaol! The number of 
children between the ages of twe've and sixteen years 
convicted and imprisoned was 1,276, and the Commis- 
sioners congratulate themselves that the ‘‘ steady dimi- 
nution” in the numbers of this class of prisoner has 
‘* received no check.” But, though the figure is 
somewhat less than that for last year, it is actually 
in excess of the figure two years ago. 

The Commissioners deplore the rare exercise of the 
statutory powers which enable magistrates to order 
prisoners to be classified in separate divisions. These 
powers, which were recently conferred with a view to 
the segregation of prisoners—in particular to mark 
‘*the distinction between really criminal and only 
quasi-criminal acts "’—have not, indeed, been so gene- 


rally exercised as in the previous year. It is curious 
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to contrast the Commissioners’ views on this subject 
with a passage in the report of the Governor of Bir- 
mingham Prison. We believe the total number of con- 
victed prisoners received into that prison during the 
year was 6,070, while the Governor writes : 

* The triple division of prisoners continues to work satis- 
Jactorily. One female prisoner has been received in Divi- 
sion I. and only séx males and ove temale in Division II.” 

A more satisfactory feature of the Commissioners’ 
Report is the announcement of the total abolition of 
the ‘* treadwheel ”--one of the most futile and debasing 
forms of prison labour, as Dr. Morrison characterises 
it. The introduction of the new and improved dietary 
is, too, a most beneficent reform, and we are not sur- 
prised to learn that, among the medical officers, there 
is a practically unanimous opinion in favour of it. 
Perhaps, in a few more years, we may see the complete 
adoption of the enlightened views of Bentham on this 
subject, enunciated by him in the memoir addressed to 
the Legislative Assembly in France so long ago as 
1791. It is sufficiently difficult for a criminal, on leav- 
ing the prison gates, to find, in any circumstances, the 
‘*honest employment” which the courts so generously 
prescribe for him. What warrant is there for reducing 
him, by starvation diet, toa condition of physical feeble- 
ness such as wholly unfits him to compete in the labour 
market? The infliction of this form of punishment is 
neither morally justifiable nor socially expedient. We 
are told that, under the new scale, the proportion of 
those who lose weight is only 30 per cent. as against 
73 per cent. under the old dietary; and as a result the 
Commissioners say : 

“It is satisfactory to note that more general contentment 
is said to prevail among convicts, with improved health. 
There are fewer complaints and applications for more food, 
while the amount of extra diet ordered has been reduced 
almost to vanishing point.” 

Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough would have cried : 
‘*What next!” When, in 1810, Romilly proposed to 
abolish capital punishment for the crime of stealing to 
the amount of five shillings #2 a@ shop, Lord Ellen- 
borough indignantly exclaimed that ‘‘ there was really 
no knowing where this was to stop; he supposed the 
next thing proposed would be to repeal the law which 
punished with death the stealing to the amount of five 
shillings ix a dwelling house.” The House of Lords 
came to the rescue and rejected this revolutionary 
measure by 31 votes to 11, the majority including seven 
prelates led by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Romilly, 
in his charitable way, attributes the action of these 
ecclesiastics to their servility towards the Government ; 
for, recollecting the mild doctrines of their religion, 
he would not believe ‘‘they had come down to the 
House spontaneously to vote that transportation for 
life is not a sufficiently severe punishment for the 
offence of pilfering what is of five shillings value, and 
that nothing but the blood of the offender can afford 
adequate atonement for such a transgression.’’ My lords 
spiritual and temporal notwithstanding, men who were 
then in their cradles have, happily, lived to see 
justice and humanity triumph over selfish fears and 
ignorant prejudices. 


FROM ABROAD. 
M. ROUVIER’S BUDGET. 


ROUVIER has taken advantage of one of the 

. first meetings of Parliament, on June 26, 

1902, in order to give a lesson in finance to the new 
Chamber. In an eloquent speech he explained the 
two reasons which make the French Budget so 
important. The one is general, and extends over 





the whole of Europe. Belgium is the only country 
where the Budgets do not show deficits on the realisa- 
tion of receipts foreseen. ‘* The other proceeds from 
the too great facility with which the Chamber, 
during these last years, has granted the credit 
that has been demanded, so that, reversing the rd/es, 
it has substituted for its traditional action of 
control with respect to the Government a_ pro- 
pulsive action in the way of excessive expenditu.e.” 
And M. Rouvier, after having enumerated all the sacri- 
fices that would necessarily be imposed on Parliament 
by the military, educational, and social reforms that the 
political programme of the Republican Party admitted 
of, concluded with these eloquent words: ‘‘ We will 
examine all these works one by one; they are 
praiseworthy, they are noble, they are worthy of 
tempting the most ambitious. But I implore you, 
think of this—it is not possible to undertake them all 
at the same time. I ask you to be very strict about 
the expenses you authorise, not to take upon 
yourself any expenses outside those which the 
Government proposes; to reflect carefully before 
calling in question the sources of income which 
for the last hundred years have supplied the French 
Budget, and which have given proof of such great 
elasticity. Lastly, when you are in presence of the 
different measures that I indicate, 1 beg you to take 
them in series and class them according to an order of 
preference ; for if it be your intention to realise them 
all together, know neither our national resources 
nor our financial genius could endure the strain.” 
A few days later M. Rouvier repeated the same 
advice, and gave expression to the same warnings. 
The Socialist Deputies claimed heavy indemnities 
in favour of the workmen in the arsenals who 
were out of work. The Minister of Finance 
protested courageously. If the measures for the pro- 
tection of labour seem equitable, then have the courage 
to take them up at once; calculate the counter-effects 
on the Budget, and acknowledge them. But what is 
this method which consists in altering the character of 
the Budget of War, and of transforming this Budget, 
which ought to be appropriated to the military force of 
the country, ‘‘ now into a Budget of protection for agri- 
culture, now into a Budget of protection for industry ” ? 
And M. Rouvier exclaimed, ‘‘ Nothing is wanting now 
but to add a Budget of public charity.” The truth of 
these observations was so evident that the Chamber 
burst into applause, and the motions in favour of the 
new credits were withdrawn. 

Thanks to these two interventions crowned with 
success, the Minister had acquired the necessary 
authority for the triumph of his Bill on the con- 
version of the Three anda Half per Cents. That was 
a singularly delicate operation, since it affecteda capital of 
6,782 millions. Before such a mass, no amount of pre- 
caution was too great. M. Rouvier multiplied them. 
It is needless to analyse here in detail the means by 
the aid of which M. Rouvier intended to make the holders 
of Consolidated Funds Threeand a Halfaccept their con- 
version to Three per Cent., inconvertible during eight 
years. M. Rouvierhasaccomplished this prodigy, having 
rallied to his financial views almost the whole Cham- 
ber (the project of law was voted by 457 votes against 
4), and called forth general applause on his appeal for 
union. 

This fresh victory permitted us to wait with con- 
fidence for the project of the Budget of 1903. We 


- were sure that M. Rouvier would overcome all the 


numerous difficulties beforehand. Some were general, 
and caused by the situation of the financial market ; 
the Rente has fallen to a market price which had not 
been reached for the last six years ; on account of bad 
harvests and different strikes, the surplus of the 
repurchase on the deposits effected in the savings banks 
reached on December 12 the formidable figure of 
127 millions. The others were of a private nature, 
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and belonged to the different sources of Budget 
deficits. 

The first origin of the deficit: the Budget of 1902 
having been balanced by means of a loan of 64 mil- 


lions, the Budget of 1903 bas immediately a deficit of 
an equal sum. Second insufficiency: the evaluation of 


receipts having been considerably over-estimated in the 
Budget of 1902, they were compelled to make various 
rectifications. The Budget Bill of 1903 comes 
back to correct previsions ; consequently it loses 
60 millions. In the third place, it was necessary to 
count the increase of expenses. The Budget of 1903 
has sustained an additional burden of 42 millions con- 
sequent on the laws voted and the engagements entered 
into. The deficit to be covered would have risen to 
the heavy sum of 166,000,000 fr. if, after the imminent 
abandonment of the system inaugurated in 1884 
to protect the manufacture of sugar and the 
relinguishment of exportation bounties, established in 
its favour by the law of 1897, it had been considered 
possible not to have made any reduction of the tax on 
sugar. If one wished to save the cultivation of beet- 
root and the manufacture of sugar, it was impossible 
not to increase the national consumption in very con- 
siderably reducing this indispensable article. The tax 
would be reduced from 50 to 25 fr.; hence a fresh 
deficit estimated at 41 millions. 


From the different causes which have just been 
explained, it would appear that the sum total of the 
resources necessary to ensure the equilibrium was not 
less than 207 millions. 


The work to accomplish was all the more delicate, 
as the weight of the existing taxes, already so heavy, 
prevented the Government from creating fresh ones. 
The Minister of Finance began by applying himself to 
the reduction of the expenses. In the first place the 
conversion of the Three and a Half gives a profit 
of 58 millions. The 149 millions of deficit remain- 
ing will be covered by the help of three resources : 
reduction in the sinking fund operations, the alter- 
ing of some taxes, and by a loan. Concerning the 
reduction of the sinking fund, three operations 
are proposed: first, the repeal of the convention 
by which ‘* La Caisse des Dépdéts et Consignations ” 
had undertaken to pay off the Three per Cent. Per- 
petual Consols, which had been placed with it for that 
purpose, hence an economy of 22 millions; secondly, 
to efface from the Budget a credit of 3 millions, the 
object of which was the reimbursement to the floating 
debt of the advances it had made for the service of the 
parish and educational funds ; thirdly, to give up the 
project of reimbursing by terminable annuities to the 
‘Caisse des Depots et Consignations” the French 
Consols issued for the Chinese Loan; they charge to 
expenses the arrears of the loan of 265 millions, and 
thus the payment of 11 millions effected by China can 
be disposed of. 


Thanks to these three reductions of the sinking 
fund, the deficit is reduced to 113 millions. To finish 
covering it, M. Rouvier proposes, first, to restrict the 
privilege of brandy distillers (bouilleurs de cru), those 
small landowners who are authorised to transform, for 
their personal consumption, a part of their wine into 
alcohol without paying the prescribed tax, cost 
50 millions ; second, to restrict the zones on the 
frontier in which tobacco is sold at lower prices, cost 
ig millions ; third, to extend the tax of 4 per cent. on 
the income of personal property to life annuities, which 
would not be declared precisely exempt from this tax, 
cost 3 millions; fourth, to revise the tax of mortmain 
on house property, cost 3 millions ; fifth and lastly, to 
increase the price of the Maryland tobacco, cost 4 
millions. Thus the deficit is now reduced to a little less 
than 33 millions. The loan meets this residue, and the 
Budget is balanced. 

Paris. Jacgues Barpoux. 


REVIEWS. 


DEMOCRACY AT WORK 


STATE EXPERIMENTS IN AUSTRALIA AND New ZEALAND. By 
the Hon. William Pember Reeves. London: Grant 
Richards. 2 vols. 245. net 


ALL sources of information available before are displaced 
by this copious and zealous book of the Agent-General for 
New Zealand. Mr. Reeves’s qualifications for his task are 
pretty well known. He has played a leading part in the 
progressive politics of New Zealand, and was responsible, 
while he was a member of that colony's Government, for 
seme of the most important of the legislation in connectien 
with labour that has attracted the attention, friendly ot 
unfriendly, of the Old World. He is an enthusiastic be- 
liever in and lover of his colony. He is also—-and this ts 
quite a separate affair—a believer in the general soundness 
and value of the extraordinary body of political achieve- 
ments which New Zealand, outrunning even her Australian 
neighbours in that respect, has placed on her Statute Book. 
On the merits of that policy there are two opinions, and 
there are some aspects of it which English Liberals can 
scarcely be asked to regard with approval, whether as 
students of finance or as holders of certain principles in 
regard to the proper limits of State intervention in the affairs 
of the people. But Mr. Reeves has done his work in no 
proselytising temper ; he has even been at pains to banish 
all that might seem to aim at more than the giving of in- 
formation. He simply presents us with an invaluable 
manual of that intensely interesting department of progress 
which has drawn the eyes of Europe and America to the 
Australasian colonies. 

The book deals with ground that no other has broken, 
to any depth at least. Mr. Reeves’s treatise, which begins 
at the opening of the eighties, brings us up to the adoption 
ct Women’s Franchise by the Australian Commonwealth in 
May of the present year. Although there are authorities 
that take the political student a part of the same way, such 
as Sir Charles Dilke’s Problems of Greater Britain awl 
Professor Jenks’s Government of Victoria, there 1s none that 
brings him within ten years of the present time. ‘Theve 1s 
none at all, covering any period, which treats of these 
matters with the fulness and the breadth of vision that 
many years of special study and colonial experience have 
put in the power of Mr. Reeves. 

Why is 1880 taken as the line of cleavage between the 
old and the new Australasia ? Mr. Reeves’s answer is au 
interesting one. He tells us that he did not have a date in 
mind at the outset. But he found as the work went on that, 
save in a very few cases, the material of his task all came 
into existence about the same time. mee 

‘The period about 1880 was marked by two highly signifi- 
cant events, each having a very powerful bearing on the 
immediately ensuing future of democratic development in 
those colonies. In 1880 New South Wales passed an 
Educat’on Act, which may be taken as marking the close 
of the struggle between Denominational and National 
education. English readers will be reminded with scarcely 
pleasant feelings that more than twenty years ago the pure 
democracies of the Pacific, which call our country mother, 
finally cast off the last trammels of that denominational in- 
fluence which is just now emerging triumphant from a 
struggle, on lines broadly similar, with the friends of a just 
aud sound educational system for England. Mr. Reeves 
does not deal with this question in his book ; it is not within 
its compass. But it is unfortunate that more has not been 
made, in the course of the discussion of our own educational 
settlement, of the example of these colonies, which have 
passed from the state of complete submission to the Church 
us a teaching authority of the community to that of a system 
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vf public education which Mr. Reeves once described 
us “free, secular, and compulsory.” 

The other event that came to pass about 1880 was the 
source of much more questionable benefits. At that time 
public opinion ceased to be divided upon the policy of con- 
structing public works out of loan money. All parties had 
come to accept it. Of course, it would be ridiculous to 
raise objections to the doing of this work on this basis as a 
matter of principle. Interest-earning works are properly 
set on foot by this means. What may be said, however, is 
that the subsequent absence of any powerful body of 
criticism on this subject has led to much evil, and to a great 
deal of financial recklessness on the part of the colonial 
Governments. Mr. Reeves makes at one point a spirited 
and able defence of colonial finance against the attacks of 
home observers, a defence which will appear to many to be 
one of his most interesting passages. Referring to the news- 
paper critics who draw attention to the enormous propor- 
tions of the colonial public debts, and the continual borrow- 
ings of their ‘Treasurers, he says : 


“No sensible colonist would suggest that colonial budgets 
du not need criticism. Speaking generally, they probably 
stand in need of much closer and better-informed scrutiny 
than they usually get either in parliaments or newspapers. 

But wild accusations of universal corruption (which 
doves not exist), and wilder predictions of bankruptcy (which 
is utterly unlikely), are not wise methods. They will not 
reveal flaws or frighten rash treasurers into economy. 
Speaking broadly, I assert without hesitation that the 
colonies have done wisely in making land transport a State 
function, and in floating State loans to be spent on tele- 
graphs, telephones, tramways, waterworks, weils, harbours, 
land purchase, loans to farmers. If they had not done this 
their country would now be in the grip of financial and land- 
owning companies; their masters would be forming the 
inevitable trusts and pools; industry would have to provide 
dividends on a number of huge, over-capitalised concerns ; 
colonists would have to pay through the nose for every 
public convenience; and democracy in Parliament would 
be bought or bullied as the policy of the financiers might 
seem to require. Nor can there be a reasonable doubt that 
most of the public loans, perhaps nine-tenths of them, have 
been well spent. ‘The direct and indirect return is found in 
the ease with which the interest on them is paid, the rapid 
development of trade and industry in the last thirty years, 
and the high standard of comfort enjoyed by the colonists.” 


What we do not find discussed here is the question of 
the proper relation of taxation to borrowing. We may go 
with Mr. Reeves—many of us may, at least—the full length 
uf his opinions as to the advantage the public derives from 
having so many enterprises in its own hands, instead of in 
those of “trusts and pools.” It is the complaint of a very 
large and increasingly powerful section in Australia that 
Ministries do not tax enough. ‘The Labour Party, which 
holds the balance in the Commonwealth Parliament, has 
up to the present frustrated all attempts to obtain sanction 
for a Commonwealth loan, principally on the ground that, 
the more money the Commonwealth is compelled to with- 
draw from the State Treasuries, the more chance there is of 
the State Treasurers being compelled to impose taxes. 
Again, the recent general election in Victoria turned largely 
on the taxation issue. The Ministry proposed to set the 
finances of the colony right by means of cutting down expen- 
diture in all directions. ‘The Labour section, on the other 
hand, wanted the same end to be achieved by means of a 
tax on landed property. Mr. Reeves’s praiseworthy tender- 
ness for the financial good name of the colonies will probably 
not succeed in convincing the critics that Australasian 
Government finance has not been allowed to get into 
a thoroughly bad state. The criticisms of the Melbourne 
newspapers of this year, to which Mr. Reeves refers as an 
example of the manner in which Australians look after their 
own Treasuries’ proceedings, were sufficiently outspoken, and 
allowed the reader to entertain nothing but an extremely 
low opinion of Australian finance generally. It is, of course. 
easy to go too far in this direction ; but the protection of in- 
vestors at home, no less than the pulling-up of borrowing 
Governments in the colonies, calls for a strong body of 
criticism of undertakings which lay up so heavy a burden 
for the shoulders of the coming race in Australasia. 


For Mr. Reeves’s treatment of his various subjects there 
is really nothing but praise. Women’s Franchise, Federation, 
preferential voting, the absorbing history of land legislation 
in these colonies, the Labour question and the laws dealing 
with it, Old Age Pensions, liquor legislation, and the exclu 
sion of aliens and undesirable persons—these are the heads 
under which Mr. Reeves displays to us the history of the 
social development of the most perfectly democratic group 
of communities existing in the world. It is astonishing to 
turn from some work that gives us a glimpse of Australia as 
it was in the days when the rich squatter aristocracy ruled 
the country to this book of Mr. Reeves. ‘Take, for 
instance, that most remarkable and most charming 
novel of Henry Kingsley’s, Zhe Hillyars and the 
Burtons, which shows us something of the social and 
political life of young Australia in the days of the con 
victs and the prosperous aristocrats, as it showed itself to 
the seeing eye and the feeling heart of one of the most de 
lightful writers that ever lived. It is striking to realise the 
rush with which that calm, spacious, pastoral, oligarchical 
society has transformed itself into the eager, enterprising 
democracy of to-day. And say what one will of the govern 
ments and the ideals of modern Australasia, the splendour 
of the land itself, and the baffling question as to what man- 
ner of man that soil and that climate and that geographical 
environment is to bring forth in the end, carry us far beyond 
the quarrel over the cost of Mr. Seddon’s photographs and 
the outrages on the feelings of Mr. Philp. Mr. Reeves’s 
book will remain a landmark in the historical literature of 
these territories, which have yet all their serious political 
life before them. 


RAIDING IN SOMALILAND. 


N Purstir oF THE Map MULLAH: Service and Sport in the 
Somaliland Protectorate. By Captain McNeill London : 
Arthur Pearson, Limited. 6s. 


THis book is an account of the invasion of the Mullah’s 
territory in the summer of rgo1. It covers a period ot 
sixty-nine days, from May 22, when the expeditionary force 
under Colonel Swayne entered the Mullah’s country, to 
July 29, when the successful but abortive expedition was 
terminated by orders from home. Captain MeNeill’s 
brilliant defence of the zariba, of which he had been left in 
charge, is the most interesting incident in the book, and is 
described with much spirit. 

But this narrative of that incident is only an amplifica- 
tion of the author’s account of the same event given in his 
despatch of June 17, 1901, since published as a Parlia- 
mentary Paper (Africa, No. 3, 1902, p. 7); and indeed the 
whole of the military operations of that year may be better 
read in that Paper than in the Captain’s book, where the 
pursuit of the Mullah is hopelessly intermixed with the 
more important pursuit of ordinary game. 

The reason for the expedition does not come out 
clearly in the author's pages. We are told that the Mullah’s 
“continued depredations and excesses committed against 
tribes under British protection had brought about a state of 
things which could no longer be tolerated,” and that there- 
fore the expedition was decided on “about the end of 


_1g00.” ‘This conveys the idea that excesses were still being 


committed, but we have the distinct assertion of Colone! 
Swayne in his despatch dated November 10, 1go1, that “ for 
avear ” the Mullah had made “ noattacks upon our tribes.” 
That is, the expedition was of a punitive rather than of a 
defensive character. 

It would seem that from time immemorial the Somali 
tribes have raided one another for cattle and camels, and 
when our Foreign Office took over British Somaliland in 
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1898 we naturally took over the risks and habilities of this 
gions seems to turn on 
the capture or loss of camels, without which the tribes could 
appears from Colonel Swayne’s despatch that 
n the operations against the Allegiri and other tribes, 
Mullah’s rivals had taken 
linst our tribes, we captured over 14,000 
1,000 cattle, and 30,000 sheep 
returned to the 


system of raiding. War in those re; 
not exist It 


which under compulsion of the 
actu with him ag 
The sheep were 
‘enemy's women and children: but what of 
representing, at the rate of 25 rupees for a 
23.800 2? One part was 


camel, a sum of about / 

Z i is compensation to the tribes pres ously looted 
by the Mullah. another part was given to. the 
Somali soldiers — in lieu of pay, and the © rest 
Wi towards other expenses of the expedition It re 


between 
* civilised ” 
under African influences 
‘re rapidly reverting to primitive raiding 


minds one of the old-fashioned frontier warfare 
the English and the Scots, before the rules of 


} , 
| Lee n evolved But 


wartare has 
Waurlare is everyvwhe 
and burning. — 
Captain MeNeill, in allusion to what might have hap- 
pened had his zariba been rushed by the Mullah. makes 


a harrowing appeal to “ those traitorous faddists who aiways 


try to see their own countrymen in the wrong, and who sit 
at home at case and cry out against those who risk their 


lives where their critics care not to go.” ‘There must, of 
course, be places at home more comfortable than a zariba 
in expectation of attack from a Mullah, but unless a 
War Office how is it pos- 
or him to risk his life in a zariba, and why should 


inability or indisposition 


man is under contract with the 


s ble 
to be there stamp him as a facdist, 
traitorous” one, too? But was the risk in this case 
quite as terrible as the Captain would have us_ believe ? 
For Colonel Swayne’s words are: “I was quite aware that 
the zariba would probably be attacked, and therefore put it 


in a thorough stat anxiety as to 


and a“ 


of security, and was in no 
fhe men, though | recognised it might be possible and easy 
But no faddint. 


would grudge him the 


to stampede the camels the Cap- 
tain’s unprovoked attack, special 
commendation he received for the good use he made on 
sound Maxim. ‘The 
campaign is another thing 


de spit ec 


that occasion of a cool nerve and 
question of the necessity of the 
altogether. 

Captain MeNeill’s book is a reeord of both sport and 
Somali Protectorate, but the proportion of 
sport to service must be about ten to one; and although 
he Mullah affords a captivating title to the book, there is 
barely an allusion to him in the last hundred pages. ‘That 
the author is a good as well as a keen sportsman his narra 


service ih the 


ive places beyond doubt, and his fourth chapter about his 
night in the zariba with the lions is excellent. For the rest 
MS sporting experiences form but monotonous reading. Our 
fathers at least paid so much tribute P 
decorate their walls with books, 
we, more barbarous than they, 


to literature as to 
or the titles of sham books ; 

adorn our country houses 
horns of harmless and beautiful animals slain in 
Somaliland or elsewhere ; but the details of the 


with the 
acquisition 
to all but the 
however, were these 
details to the Captain that he tells us apparently ol every 
animal he saw, of every animal he fired at, and hit and 
and even of the hou 
portant events 
this part ol his book : 


of these horns are supremely uninteresting 


slaver himself. OL such interest. 


aa ssec. 


of the day when these im 


occurred Here are some fair samples of 


[here wa e DUCK a tiyst then the eranook ) with 
air horns, at which | tried hard to get a shot, but was un 
weessful, the whole herd being very wild. We followed 

them for a long wavy. 1 l might once have got a running 
hot at the buck, but it w: 1 dificult one, and I did not 
take it, hop y to get a better chance later, which 1 never 
lia” 

“We the 4 0 some dhero, one which, a male 
with fair horns, | succeeded in missing, and, the uy h we 
followed for some distance, | never got near him again. 
\ short way further on we saw four geranook, one male and 
three females. We got close to them in the jungle, but | 


could not get a shot before they made off.” 
Phen. came on him (a geranook) in company with three 
or four females, shortly after half-past eight.’ 


| he following should interest the Humanitarian Society : 
‘IT was using a .275 Mauser-Rugby rifle, and shooting 
with it a soft-nosed split bullet, which caught the dibtag 
rather low but expanded beautifully, passing through the 
tomach and taking out a large bunch of his intestines.” 
his sort of thing constitutes the greater part of the book, 
every word of which was written while under canvas or on 
the march. Marcus Aurelius also wrote his immortal work 
under the same conditions, but in his case death made any 
revision impossible. Had the author revised his book, 
and, deleting most of the sporting narrative, told us more 
about the country, about the Somalis, or about the Mullah, 
he would bave interested a larger portion of the public than 
the sporting fraternity. In sport, as in other pursuits, it is 
only the exceptional or the perilous that is of general inte- 
rest, and both these elements are lacking in the ( ‘aptain’s 
book. ‘The world would hardly have been interested had 
he told it that on September 4, at 3.30, he 
missed a partridge owing to the sun being in his 
eves; that ten minutes later he missed a rabbit owing 
to its dodging behind a rock when he fired; or that on 
that day one month he hit a hare at five p.m., because the 
sail hare was so large that it was impossible to miss him. 
Vhe principle is the same, whether the fauna concerned are 
English or African. 

The gallant author suggests one curious reflection 
about sport, and that is its connection with the expansion cf 
the Empire. There might be no Mullah-hunt at this 
moment had there been no lions to shoot in Somatilant. 
‘It was to a great extent the prospects of lion- -hunting that 
irst brought “British sportsmen into the country in anv 
numbers, and it was this meeting with the very best type 
of man, on the whole, that our country can produce, that 
has caused the Somali to look up to us, as he undorbtediy 
does.” It is painful to think of the hopeless state of those 
countries where there are no lions to attract the very best 
type of Englishman that England produces: they will not 
have the same chance of subjugation and annexation. But 
other animals might serve the turn: and the empire might 
be still further expanded by training greater numbers “of 
our public school boys to a stronger love for the wilder 
sports. Occasional wild-beast hunts at Eton and Rugby 
would produce a generation which, when it came to matu- 
rity, might, by the sheer compulsion of sport, fulfil Mr. 
Khodes’s dream, and win all Africa for the English. And 
this generation would consist of men “ of the very best type 
our country could produce,” instead of the type at present 
produced, slightly tainted with learning and culture. 

But apart from its use as a lion-preserve and as a field 
of sport for our unoccupied rich, it is difficult to see that 
the possession of any part of Somaliland is of any value to 
the British people. Even should the trade recover, which 
has fallen off so remarkably in the last three years, the cost 
On aclministering a country inhabited by these turbulent 
races, “ always “fighting and raiding among themselves,’ 
will probably exceed any real or tangible advantage deriv- 
able from its possession. It is to be regretted that the 
Captain did not address himself to this point, for it is here 
that his friends the “faddists” might find something to 
say. As to his attempt to justify the raid against the 
Mullah by reference to his atrocities, no proof of any sort 
is adduced in support of them. In a despatch, dated 
December 24, 1901, we are told that after a raid the 
Mullah “ ordered that all property belonging to Dohlabanta 
tribes should be returned” ; which may be compared with 
our return of the looted sheep. But, supposing the atroci- 
ties to be true, why should we tear our hair over these, yet 
regard with perfect complacency the thousand-fold worse 
atrocities which on indisputable evidence have made the 
Congo Free State a veritable hell upon earth under the 
rule of Leopold, King of the Belgians? Public sentiment 
against atrocities can be turned on as easily as water from 
a tap, and to do so is the obvious resource of the friends 
o: a Government that has involved us in war. It would be 


more satisfactory to show that, before war was decided on, 
every effort at a pacific settlement had been exhausted. 
J. A. FARRER. 
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CLERICALISM VERSUS EDUCATION 


STATE INTERVENTION IN ENGLISH EDUCATION. eT. &. G. 
de Montmorency, B.A., L1..B. Cambridge University Press, 
1902. 


Tus book deals with the history of English education from 
the earliest times to 1833, and it is very welcome, the more 
so as it represents the first serious effort to study the 
subject in a scientific spirit. It is modestly described by 
its author as “but a foot-note” to the exhaustive history 
of education he hopes to see written in the near future. 
“Had such a history been produced seventy years ago, Eng- 
land would have been spared some, at least, of her present 
educational troubles. . The repetition of errors is inevit- 
able if the record of the past is neglected.” The author 
points out many an error committed, but one could have 
wished that he had devoted a final chapter to driving home 
the lessons they teach. Considerable caution, no doubt, 
is necessary, for the field in which Mr. de Montmorency has 
done such excellent pioneer work has many tracts unex- 
plored. New facts have still to be collected, and it is to be 
hoped, therefore, that other workers will not be slow to 
follow his example. 

The first Government grant to education was in 1833, 
and the first Compulsory Education Act in 1802. It was 
not, therefore, till the beginning of the nineteenth century 
that the period of active and constructive State intervention 
can be said to begin. Previous to this date education is 
practically under clerical control. Clericalism is the domi- 
nant factor in educational history. It was inevitable that in 
the early period the schools should be in the hands of the 
Church, for it had the monopoly of learning. It was also 
inevitable that the Church or its rivals shouid seek to con- 
trol the schools, for the survival of any set of religious doc- 
trines depends on the adherence of the rising genera- 
tion. This was well understood as early as 960 A.D., when 
we have a canon enjoining the priest to “diligently instruct 
the youth and dispose them to trades, that they may have a 
support to the Church ” (p. 8). Hence it is natural that the 
schools should become centres of religious strife. | How 
great was the mischief which resulted is revealed by the his- 
tory before us. Blow after blow has been struck at educa- 
tional progress in the fierce battles of the sects. To fully 
appreciate the monstrous folly of this warfare one has only 
to reflect that on the matters in dispute there is not yet, an.| 
perhaps never can be, any agreement. Let us, however, 
pass to the facts. They are eloquent enough. 

Mr. de Montmorency begins his history with the 
arrival of Augustine and his successors in the sixth and 
seventh centuries. There followed in the eighth century 
a period of educational activity, connected with the name 
of Alcuin and others, which made England a centre of 
learning. It was destroyed by the “sloth of the priesthood 
and the red ruin of the Dane.” Then came Alfred's 
attempts to create something approaching a system of 
national education. Later, the coming of the Normans 
threw the schools definitely “into the hands of Norman 
ecclesiastics or their nominees, with the inevitable result 
that education became the monopoly of the Church ” (p. ro). 
It seems to have maintained this control undisputed till the 
fourteenth century, when the Great Death came to thin the 
ranks of the Norman clergy and help on the great spiritual 
revival led by Wycliffe and the Lollards. An imme- 
ciate result was the substitution of English for French as the 
medium of instruction in the schools and the rapid spread 
of education among all classes, including the unfree : 


“ The exodus of foreign priests during the great Plagues 
seems to have initiated an educational policy throughout 
the country, for not only do we find in the last forty vears 
of the fourteenth century that grammar schools were rapi iy 
founded, but we find that the legislature is terrified at tiie 
multiplication of clerks among the unfree classes ™ (ft. 27). 


The Crown, however, resisted attempts to check the 
popular movement, and from all accounts it would appear 


that education in England at this time was, comparatively 
speaking, in a more hopeful condition than ever before or 
since. Then came the inevitable, a battle between 
the reforming Lollards and the Catholic Church, ending in 
the defeat of the former : 


“The extirpation of Lollardy must have involved a wide- 
spread destruction of the means of education in England 
and the work of those who preferred to see England Catho 
lic to England educated was completed by the political 
organisers of the Reformation, who, in their successful and 
mercenary attack on the strongholds of Roman Catholicism, 
destroyed, by one of the strangest ironies of history, many 
of the remaining strongholds of education” (p. 49-50). 


Thus, before education had recovered from the assault 
upon the Lollards it was beaten down by the assault upon 
the Catholics. ‘The Lollards were avenged, but in his haste 
te “ pull downe sinne” Henry VILL. “ destroyed more wheat 
than he or his children were ever able to sow again” (p. 61). 
Much of the money derived from the destruction of Catholic 
foundations was applied to other than educational pur 
poses, and the children were once more the losers by the 
worse than childish wrangling of their parents. ‘Through- 
out the sixteenth century the Church, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, exercised a close control over education, Under 
Mary the bishops were petitioned to see 


‘** That an order be taken for the bringing up of yowth in 
good lernying and vertue, and that the scholemasters of this 
realme may be Catholick men, and all others to be removed, 
that are either sacramentaries, or hereticks, or otherwi-e 
notable criminous persons” (p. 66). 


Under Elizabeth the “ hereticks and criminous persons ” 
change their spots. It is the turn of Papist teachers of youth 
to be hunted out and expelled. And so till the end of the 
seventeenth century the ecclesiastical game of see-saw con 
tinues, each descent of the plank striking a heavy blow at 
education : 


‘We have seen the failure of the first Saxon system. We 
have seen how the combined influence of the suppression of 
Lollardry and free thought on the one hand, and _ the 
destruction of the Chantry Schools on the other, undid 
medieval education. We now see how the new education 
that arose after the Reformation out of the ruins of medieval 
education was itself rendered valueless as a national insti- 
tution by a policy begun, in spite of herself, by Elizabeth, 
intensified in the unwise times of the Stuarts before the 
Restoration, and completed in the timorous and tyrannical 
days of the restored monarchy” (p. 10g) 


Thus to the later Stuarts is given the discredit of smit- 
ing down education for the third time. “The fear of the 
universal spread of dissent created a dread of free educa- 
tion as plainly at the end of the seventeenth century as was 
the case in the beginning of the fifteenth century ” (p. 109). 

The eighteenth century was a period of comparative 
inactivity in education, marked at its beginning, however, 
by “remarkable fecundity in the creation of elementary 
school foundations” (p. 166), and at its end by the labours 
of Lancaster and Bell, which gave birth respectively to the 
“National Society” of the Established Church and the 
British and Foreign School Society. The conflict between 
these two bodies, supported, the former by the Tories and 
the latter by the Whigs, though it helped to attract public 
attention to education, initiated “ that bitter dispute between 
denominational and undenominational teaching which is 
still vigorous” (p. 208). It requires, moreover, no prophet 
to foresee that, if this strife is terminated, the victor will 
still have to meet in what may prove a final struggle the 
gathering forces of those who believe in simple moral in- 
striction divorced from all supernatural sanctions. So that 
the end is not yet. 

The Lancaster and Bell dispute brings us to the begin- 
ning of the first period of State intervention (1802-1833). 
It began with a mild Compulsory Education Act (1802), 
affecting apprentices. The next important date is 1807, 
when Mr. Whitbread introduced a bill proposing that “ the 
poor children of each parish should be entitled to receive 
two years’ education between the ages of seven and four- 
teen.” Among the objectors to the bill was one Giddy, who 
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uttered the following notable words on the education of the 
working classes : 
, t would teach them to despise their lot in life, 
tead of making them good servants in agriculture anl 
ther laborious employments to which their rank in society 
had destined them; instead of teaching them subordin+- 
it would render them factious and refractory. . 
it would enable them to read seditious pamphlets, vicious 
books, and publications against Christianity ; it would ren- 
ler them insolent to their superiors,” &c. 


Giddyism is far from extinct. There are still many 
who devoutly believe that discontent is the exclusive privi- 
lege of the “ classes.” The bill was thrown out in the Lords. 
li, 1820 came another bill, which split on the hoary rock of 
religious dissension. And finally, in 1833, came the first 
parliamentary grant to education. It was opposed, among 
others, by Cobbet, who was of opinion that the new grant 
would only “ increase the number of schoolmasters and mis- 
tresses that new race of idlers ” (p. 239). The grant of 1833 
amounted only to £20,000, but it marked the beginning of 
a poliey that was to revolutionise education in England. | 

his brings us to the end of the author's text. The 
rest of the book is taken up with appendices containing, 
among other matter, the historic speeches on education by 
Brougham and Roebuck, which make very interesting read- 
ing to those who have followed the recent debates on the 
present bill, ; 

It only remains to add that the work is written in a 
clear and vigorous style, and that there are no literary 
flourishes to distract the reader’s attention from the sub- 
ject itself. Indeed, the painful, if not tragic, interest of the 
creat drama of English education, with its many acts, its 
villains, its heroes, and its victims, is enough to keep the 
attention fixed from the first page to the last. 

F. B. KIRKMAN 


GROUSE IN THE GUNROOM. 


Sport ms tHe Navy anp Navat Yarns. By Admiral Sir 
William Kennedy, K.C.B. London Archibald Constable 
and Co. 68. 


Wuen I took up this volume I believed that sport in the 
Navy suffered from certain severe and definite limitations. 
1 looked to find some account of a cockroach battue ; some 
details of a rat hunt in the after-hold. Shark slayings and 
the capture of casual flying fish were the most I looked for. 
But I did not know what possibilities of slaughter the world 
held. Certainly, I had never realised what a splendid 
* opportunity for slaying things” is offered to all those who 
go down to the sea in one of His Majesty’s ships. ; 

To a great extent the book is a chronicle of things 
slain during a long and varied career. The gallant author's 
watchword would seem to be: “It’s a fine morning, 
let’s go out and kill something,” and his attitude through- 
out is that of the jovial huntsman in the nursery ballad: 
“I’ve powdered up and down a bit and had a rattling day.” 
But his chronicle is full of cheery tales, and, in reading 
them, one forgives him his wanton bloodshed. 

A charming illustration of his jovial huntsman atti- 
tude is to be found on page 223: 

‘We stopped at Gurna, and landed to inspect the Garden 
of Eden, which may be described as a fraud. There is 


nothing to see, but there is very good snipe shooting at the 
back of the village marking the site.” 


Another, less naive, but hardly less delightful, will be 
found a few pages further back : 
“The banks are fringed with thorny brushwood, in which 


pig and francolin abound, so that we were able to enjoy an 
hour or two’s shooting after anchoring for the night. An 


object of interest is Fzra’s tomb, situated on a bend of the 
river.” 


Several chapters containing a brief record of sport 
enjoyed here and there throughout the world are as bald 
and tedious as excerpts from a game book. Much that the 
author has to say has been said, and better said, by others 
in other years. Unless one happens to be a poacher, there 
is little scope for originality in the mere slaying of a stag or 
partridge. And to be in at the death, when the said death 
happens in print, yields an emotion paler, and hardly more 
strenuous, than weak tea. Latterly, so many people have 
“ gone out and killed something ” and subsequently written 
the story of the killing, that the delight of doing one’s sport 
by proxy has begun to pall even on the sedentary. Sports, 
sportsmen, sporting parties, and sporting books suffer from 
a depressing sameness. They change only in the manner. 
The matter remains much as it was in the palmy days of 
Nimrod. 

The gunroom stories, told over the walnuts, after long 
beats and tiring stalks, these change with the changing 
manner, and our author’s chief charm lies in his genial 
habit of gunroom narrative. 

His book abounds in racy stories, many of them rich 
with a salt, tarry twang like the best things in Marryat. 
Yarn-spinning is a sailor’s talent. Old sailors are nearly 
always good tellers of tales, and our author, who went to 
sea among the now perished traditions of Marryat and 
Captain Chamier, is one of the happiest raconteurs that 
ever gladdened a listener. 

His yarns have a hearty, sailorly ring about them. 
They afford many a pleasant glimpse of jolly comrades 
and sunny seasons both afloat and ashore. Some of them. 
dating back to Crimea days, give the reader a coloured 
picture of life afloat under the old régime, in the days 
before ships became tanks and sailors highly certificated 
tinkers. For instance: 


“ Bluejackets have a curious way of showing their disap- 
proval by cutting ropes and throwing gun-sights overboard, 
&c. Such a thing had occurred on board the —, so the 
commander . . preached a sermon to the ship’s com- 
pany, and discoursed on the certainty of punishment for 
sin, in a future state, winding up with, ‘ All the same, I'd 
like to know the blackguard who cut the laniards of the 
lower rigging; I'd give him four dozen, without waiting for 
the future.’” 


Perhaps the most entirely delightful of the tales is to 


be found on page 92, in the chapter headed the “Lord 
Warden.” 


“It had been my custom to play a game at chess by sema- 
phore with one or other of the ships, generally of an even- 
ing, after evolutions, and it was extraordinary what an 
interest the signalmen . used to take in the game. 
One evening our game was left unfinished, and the next day 
we exercised at steam tactics. In the midst of an intricate 
evolution (when, of course, chess was not to be thought of) 
a signal was observed flying from one of the ships. ‘What 
is it?’ said the Admiral . . ‘Something about the 
queen, sir,’ says the flag lieutenant; ‘and a bishop,” said 
the signal mid. At last it was made out: ‘Queen's bishop 
to knight’s fourth. 

“The Admiral was furious, and his language need not be 
repeated. ‘Make a signal to the —— to go to general 
quarters and shift topsail yards.’ ” 


Some of the tales, like that of the Port Admiral and 
the drunken sailor, we seem to have heard before, but the 
greater number are new to us, and these should be “ freshly 
remembered” at mess and in the gunroom for years to 
come. : 

The volume is handsomely got up. The type and 
paper are all that could be desired. The cover bears a 
dainty design of interlacing reef-knots, stamped in gold, 
with the further decorations of a compass card and two 
sidelights (the latter in their distinctive colours). By some 
accident (or misreading of Article IIT. of the Rule of the 
Road at Sea) the green light has been shipped on the port 


side. 
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PHE COMPLETE ART-CRITIC. 


How to Look At Picrures. By Robert Clermont Witt. Lon- 
don: George Bell and Sons. 


EVERYONE has heard of the really well-informed person at 
the private view of a picture exhibition, who desires to 
arouse the intelligence and stimulate the interest of one 
less well informed, without letting it appear that he is con- 
sciously making the attempt. He so contrives to suggest 
remarks to his listener that the latter is led to fancy that 
they emanate from his own brain; he phrases the informa- 
tion he imparts in such a way that it strikes the Hearer not as 
a fresh revelation but as the confirmation of a truth with 
which he is already familiar. ‘The final result is that the 
less well-informed person goes away with the impression of 
having had a delightful conversation with another of simi- 
larly-matured brains—a conversation to which the first has 
contributed a valuable share. This method of teaching 
“how to look at pictures” appears to us to have been 
adopted by Mr. Witt. His volume is not didactic in the 
ordinary and ominous sense of the word, and whilst the 
style is easy and graceful, it is remarkably free from critical 
jargon and the hundred and one other affectations of the 
professional art-writer. Gently and kindly he leads the 
reader through the ages from painter to painter, showing 
the most delicate regard for the sensitiveness of ignorance, 
guing not too deeply into any one question, but sketching 
its outline in a few clear, vigorous strokes, grouping and 
generalising adroitly, and—most important of all—accom 
panying his text, where possible, with illustrations of world 
renowned pictures. We have no hesitation in saying that 
everybody will find this work good reading and not a few 
will derive direct instruction and benefit therefrom. 

Of course Mr. Witt does not tell us how to appreciate 
pictures; nobody could. He merely states certain facts 
without the recognition of which it is useless to try, and 
the sum of his advice is that a painting should, as far as 
possible, be looked at from the point of view of the man who 
painted it. To recognise the artistic ideals of individual 
epochs—that is to go a long way on the right road. And, 
in judging some old masters, to condemn them because thy 
appear disappointing in a gaily-lighted modern gallery—that 
is the intolerance which denotes baneful ignorance ; for an 
altar-piece may have been designed for a half-dark church, 
and a detailed Dutch interior was probably meant to hang 
in a small low-pitched dwelling-room. ‘To know the place 
of everything and mentally to regard everything in its place 
is one of the first duties of the would-be critic; to praise 
or blame an old picture because it is old or a new one 
because it is new, to censure an Italian masterpiece because 
it is not Dutch or an English one because it is not French, 
is a sure way to cultivate critical paralysis. Above all, “the 
desire to understand should precede the wish to extol or 
condemn.” Many a modern critic, alas, ignores these ele- 
mentary axioms, contrasts the “ excellences of one painter 
with the faults of another,” praises Claude Monet at the 
expense of Fra Angelico or the converse, and otherwise 
behaves himself illogically. Such practices are to be 
avoided. Nature has ordained that we should have personal 
preferences, but to express them at the cost of justice is no 
more pardonable in art than in a court of law. Mr. Witt 
has a good deal to say about the influence exercised on 
pictures by their surroundings. He has observed, for in- 
stance, that Dutch art is not seen to advantage in a large 
Italian gallery, and from this he draws the veneral deduction 
that old masters at any rate are best studied in the country 
of their origin. ‘This conclusion does not apply with the 
same force to modern paintings; art, thanks to increased 
facilities of travel and communication, has become more 
cosmopolitan, and skilful hanging can make harmony out of 
an international collection. Apropos of the question of 
hanging, the difficulty of concentrating the attention on a 
single picture in a vast multitude of others is duly sympa- 
thised with, and the various systems of arrangement that 


obtain, fashions in framing and so forth, are lightly criti 
cised. 

Part of the book resolves itself into a rapid survey of 
the four main branches of painting: the figure, portraiture, 
landscape, and genre. ‘These chapters have a few of the 
disadvantages inseparable from the compression of a very 
big subject into a small space, but on the whole they are 
remarkably lucid in arrangement and sound in their conclu- 
sions. Next, the “points” of a picture, drawing, colour, 
light and shade, and composition, have chapters to them- 
selves, and it may be noted that the author’s luminous 
summary of the styles of chiaroscuro adopted by artists of 
different ages and countries deserves the attention alike of 
professional and layman. In a succeeding chapter the 
somewhat well-worn theme of “ treatment” calls forth a criti- 
cism on the absurdly narrow interpretations which have from 
time to time been placed on the terms realism and idealism. 
“In the minds of many idealism is associated with religious 
art, and applies to the spirituality of a Perugino or an Ary 
Scheffer, quite overlooking the intensely realistic treatment 
of religious subjects by a Roger van der Weyden or a Hol- 
man Hunt. Others connect it with moral teaching. . . . 
Others again confuse it with the sentimentality of a Carlo 
Dolci or a Greuze. In the same way realism has 
become popularly identified with sensualism and vulgarity.” 
Obviously, in Mr. Witt’s words, every artist is inevitably 
something of an idealist as well as something of a realist. 
The terms cannot be mutually exclusive. A final chapter 
is headed “ Methods and Materials,” and here the author’s 
handling is very slight indeed. Still we have no doubt that 
there are people who require to be told the difference be- 
tween tempera painting and fresco. In fact, it is impos- 
sible to doubt Mr. Witt’s judgment on this point after read- 
ing the rest of his very sane and sensible volume. 





THE GOSPELS IN ROMAIC. 


). NeA DiarHEKE: A Version in Modern Greek. By Alex. 
Vallis. Part I. The Gospels. ‘The Liverpool Booksellers’ 
Company, 70, Lord-street. 


OnE is reminded by this little volume, which makes its first 
appearance in Liverpool, of the days when Greek exiles 
furtively printed their explosive books in Vienna, Venice, 
or Trieste, to be smuggled into the Turkish Empire. Mr. 
Pallis’s dangerous little work has a stormy past behind it. 
This is the version which set all Athens by the ears some 
months ago, when “St. Matthew” appeared in the 
“ Acropolis,” sent the students rioting through the streets, 
and in the end brought about the fall of the Ministry. The 
controversy was represented at the time as theological. That 
is only a half-+truth. The Greek Church has really no 
objection in principle to the translation of the Scriptures. 
There are several modern versions in existence which raised 
no controversies. Mr. Pallis’s offence was that he ventured 
to translate the Gospels not into the arbitrary literary Greek 
of the day, but into the vernacular, the common Romaic of 
daily speech, the language of the folk-songs and the 
Klephtic ballads. It was the choice of this “ vulgar 

tongue, this despised “ dialect,” which laid him open to the 
charge of desecration and sacrilege. The Greek of this 


book is, indeed, almost as remote from the language of a 


pompous modern newspaper as it is from the tongue of the 
ancients. It differs in vocabulary, orthography, and gram- 
mar. Take, for example, these two beatitudes : 

Oa Cotve ro Oe. 
Oa rovve yrodo Tov 


Kaddérvyot of pe wabapy Kapcta, yeari aviot 

kaddrvyot door Pipvovy eipyvy, year avrove 
Oro. 

There is here no word that is not of ancient lineage. 

But under the forms dodve and rovve who would suspect 

that we had to deal with rubbed-down conjugations of 
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eidov and sixoy ? The purist bewails that the Greeks are 
so much given to clipping and slurring words in their pro- 
nunciation. Mr. Pails, on the other hand, accepts the 
clipped form as the authentic modern word. He boldly 
writes yea for dea, CE pHOr for adeA@dc, and marepag tor 
rarip. He declines to write the » of the first and second 
declension accusatives, which no one ever pronounces, and 
he rejects the multitude of ancient words which the reaction 
has sought to restore. ‘This artificial language is a thing 
which the pen may be taught to write, but the tongue 
steadily refuses to learn. ‘The vintner may write up 
oivorwXeiov over his shop, but not even the most pompous 
of his customers ever asks for vivey. ‘The most Demos- 
thenic of deputies still calls for Kpaot in his cups, and 
declines to dilute it not with tcwp, but with repo. The 
literary language has been created as consciously as Volapuk 

there was once a good bishop who urged the editors of 
newspapers to revive one ancient word every day, and 
fondly calculated that in this easy manner the entire classical 
vocabulary could be restored in a certain number of years. 
The absurdities of such a method are patent. It seems 
clear that a man who writes in a language in which no 
human being ever yet expressed a natural emotion will 
produce “ literature” which itself is frigid and false. ‘The 
old folk-songs are still the only books which are ever likely 
tv tempt a foreigner to learn modern Greek, and they, need- 
less to say, are in vernacular Romaic. Goethe was not 
ashamed to translate them. Has any European of equal 
discernment cared to do as much for the painstaking purists, 
who try to reproduce the matter of French novelists in the 
manner of Thucydides? On the other hand, it would be 
idle for a foreigner to pretend to judge how far Mr. Pallis 
has succeeded in stereotyping the best tradition of col- 
loquial Greek. It is quite possible that in his revolt against 
the classic reaction he has gone to the opposite extreme. 
But undoubtedly he seems right in protesting against a 
theory of linguistic dignity, which ought, if there were any- 
thing in it, to set us all writing in Anglo-Saxon or Norman 
French. 


H. N. B. 





FROM THE ABYSS 


FROM THE Abyss Of its Inhabitants By One of Them. 
London: Brimley Johnson. 1s. net. 


fHERE is no season in the year so hateftl to your hedomist 
1s Christmas, and no place at Christmas less conducive to 
epicurean enjoyment than London. The cold, the crowds, 
the commonplace cheerfulness, the insistent piety, and, 
above all, the ill-regulated and senseless expenditure into 
which the most wary may be occasionally entrapped, fill 
your pleasure-seeker with disgust, and send him packing 
to the Riviera. Nothing is more deplorably vulgar than 
London towards the end of December. Sensitive people 
dare not glance at a shop window for fear of being con- 
fronted by some hackneyed allusion to the season. The 
common ’ necessities ot life cannot be pure hased 
without being brought face to face with a Christmas card. 
All your acquaintances are out in the street, long-lost friends 
slap your shoulders in the fog, and the book shops are full 
of relations from the country. Dreadful things must be 
faced each Christmas: the pantomime, plum puddings, and 
the waits. Only very good people can stand London on 
December 25. 

But there is something else that drives the pleasure- 
seeker away. Something that makes London the saddest 
as well as the ugliest place for him—-his conscience. Even 
the most hardened of fur-coated helots does not like to 
meet a begger towards nightfall when it is snowing. And 
the comfortable repose of a flattered digestion is almost 
disagreeably disturbed by the allusions in the newspapers 
to deaths from starvation. Cold and poverty are, of course, 


necessary evils—the will of an all-wise Providence that 
it would be impious to question. Everything is really 
ordered for the best—but the cry of famished London 
sounds fainter from Monte Carlo. 

We do not recommend From the Abyss as light reading 
for travellers on the P.L.M. The tone is too uniformly 
gloomy, the subject too restricted. The author evidently 
feels the tragedy, grim and persistent, of life in the slums. 
We have an impression that he has dwelt among the poor 
and studied their ways. But the work is vague, the style 
too laboured and rhetorical to give the reader more than a 
general idea of poverty and discontent. Pessimism is 
rarely practical. The author can give us sonorous phrases, 
carefully-chosen epithets, and rounded periods in plenty, 
but no scheme of economic reform, no hints of municipal 
improvement, no solution of the housing problem. His 
aim is manifestly literary; he grieves for the love of grief, 
and with a full pen. But as uselessness is the object ot 
all art we cannot find fault with the writer on that score. 
Our objection to these essays is that they are occasionally, 
just occasionally, tedious. A little less strain and effort 
about the style, the merest suspicion of /égére/é, and they 
would be very agreeable reading. Purple patches are often 
highly effective, but a picture composed of nothing else 
would be an eyesore. From the Abyss is just on the thresh- 


old of interest ; a very little and it would be good. 


5 





FICTION. 


Mrs. Mary kk. Mann has written many better novels 
than Ju Summer Shade (London: John Long, 6s.). The 
story of Mary Burne’s love affairs, how she promised her- 
self to her old friend Bob Burton, and when he was placed 
hors de combat by an accident, jilted him for wealth and 
position in the person of the preposterous Claude Garnett ; 
how she once tor a short period, and again with an air of 
finality, broke with Claude; how she engaged herself to 
Bob again, and how Bob died and she finally married 
Claude, all this does not greatly interest us, since Mary is 
never clearly drawn for us, and we never find her the 
enchanting, clever girl we are led to suppose her. ‘The 
whole book is like a collection of countryside gossip related 
without humour, malice, or any power of characterisation. 
It is astonishing that it should be by the author of Zhe 
Paten Experiment and Among the Syringas, for it seldom 
shows, except in a few isolated scenes which are described 
with some spirit and dramatic effect, the talent which was 
unmistakeable in those two works. 


The Wayfarers, by J. C. Snaith (London: Ward, 
Lock and Co., 3s. 6d.), is a lively novel of the familiar 
Picaresque type. It describes the wanderings of the Right 
Honourable Anthony Gervas John Plowden-Pleydell, fitth 
Earl of Tiverton, and his mistress, Cynthia, the daughter of 
the Duke of Salop, the former flying from justice and his 
creditors and the Jatter from her father and a hated surtor. 
Their highly improbable adventures, which include a fine 
fisticuff match with an irate farmer, a marriage under the 
names of Jane Jones and John Smith, a day in the stocks, a 
strange meeting with Mr. Henry Fielding (who is well 
sketched in broad outlines), an engagement as ostler and 
chambermaid at an inn, and many others too numerous to 
mention, are vivaciously described. The Wayfarers is, as it 
were, a Jonathan Wild with the informing purpose left out. 
Mr. Snaith is not a second Fielding, but he runs Mr. Marriott 
Watson very close. He has written a vastly entertaining 
romance. 


It is with some sort of recommendation that it con- 
tains “horrid revelations” that Mrs. Craigie’s “ brilliant 
society novel” is sent us by its publisher. “The book 
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touches,” says the advertisement, “the notes of luxury, 
materialism, rank, immense wealth—all the notes of the 
hour, in fact—and is a brilliant picture of that modern 
society in which the royalty of the Old World figures side 
by side with the millionaire of the new.” It is hard not to 
approach a book that is so introduced to us with hostile 
prejudice. But we remind ourselves that Mrs. Craigie’s 
new Disraelian style of novel might easily be so misrepre- 
sented in the language of an advertisement, and we 
strove to forget what we had read. But, either the poison 
of the advertisement had done its work, or “ John Oliver 
Hobbes” has done herself even less justice than in her 
last book, for there was no getting over the impression that 
Love and the Soul Hunters (London: ‘T. Fisher Unwin, 
6s.) had been written solely to astonish the middle- 
class with an intimate knowledge of the great world. The 
Disraeli influence is still there, but, for the most part, we 
have his mannerisms without his ideas. Here is a little 
conversation, not unsuitably carried on through the tele- 
phone, which might be taken as a parody of the style of the 
book did it not really appear there in sober print: 


“*T have saved fifty thousand pounds,’ he explained in 
Russian. ‘You shall have the use of half of it at 15 per 
cent.’ 

‘“** But it is Paul’s money,’ she answered in Italian. 

“*We can discuss that another time,’ he replied in 
German.” 


John Oliver Hobbes has given us at times flashes of real 
wit, and there are occasionally pointed utterances in this 
buok, but too cften we are put off with this very cheap kind 
of cleverness: “La Belle Valentine held the strictest 
views about the women she would admit into her house ; 
but the men who came were the most distinguished in 
Kurope.” The story, however, is good of its kind 
and well told, and some of the characters, notably 
Rachel Bickersteth, the Quaker wife of a great banker, 
and La Belle Valentine, the dancer, are clever little studies, 
while the rest of them are sufficiently upstanding people 
to impress the imagination as one reads about them. But 
the whole tone of the book, from its absurdly pretentious 
title to its most common-place ending, is what one has 
often feared, but not what one has expected from the 
author of Robert Orange. ‘There is no coherence about it, 
no informing idea, and the result is that this “ brilliant 
society novel” is often dull, and occasionally vulgar. 


It cannot be said that Bret Harte’s last series of 
Condensed Novels (London: Chatto and Windus, 6s.) in 
any way equal his first. There is not the same spontaneity 
of humour about them, not the same skill in catching the 
essentials of the style that is parodied. In this Bret Harte 
no doubt suffers from his models. A-th--y H-pe, H-ll 
C-ne, and M-r-e C-rlli, though they may have tricks 
that can be easily reproduced and obvious faults are 
not so likely to inspire the parodist as Disraeli, Charlotte 
Bronte, and Victor Hugo, who provided the models for 
such masterpieces of parody as Lothaw, Miss Miz, 
and /antine. Perhaps the most successful parody 
in this new book is “Dan'l Borem,” which closely 
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burlesque a popular type of the American novel, with which 
we have recently become familiar on this side of the 
Atlantic. One of its chief characters is a sententious old 
gentleman, who makes pithy remarks in dialect. In the 
course of a few pages Bret Harte turns out enough maxims 
for a dozen such books, and finds time to call attention to 
the new school of American fiction : 


“* I’ve allus, allus allowed that the story ye hev to tell 
yourself is a blamed sight funnier than the one ye’re listen- 
in’ to,’ said Dan’l. ‘Put that down among my sayin’s, will 
ye: 

‘But your story was never anythin’ more than one v’ 
them snippy things ye see in the papers drored out to 
no end by you.” 

“To her surprise Dan’l only looked at his sis*-r with com- 
placency. 

“* That,’ he said, ‘is just what the New York publisher 
sez. The ‘’Merrikan people,’ sez he, ‘is ashamed o’ bein’ 
short and peart and funny; it lacks dignity,’ sez he; ‘it 
looks funny,’ sez he; ‘but it ain't deep-seated nashn’l 
literature,’ sez he. Them snips o° funny stories and 
short dialogues in the comic papers—they make ye laff,’ sez 
he; ‘but laffin’ isn’t no sign o’ deep morril purpose,’ sez 
he; ‘and it ain’t genteel and refined. Abraham Linkin, 
with his pat anecdotes, ruined our standin’ with dignified 
nashuns,’ sez he ‘We cultivated publishers is sick 0’ 
hearin’ furrin’ nashuns roarin’ over funny ‘Merrikan 
stories; we're goin’ to show ’em that, even ef we haven’t 
classes and titles and sich, we kin be dull. We're workin’ 
the historical racket for all that it’s worth;ef we can’t go 
back mor’n a hundred years ago, we kin take in a Lord and 
a Lady when we do, and we're gettin’ in some ole-fashioned 
spellin’ and “ methinkses” and “ peradventures.” We're 
doin’ the religious bizness ez slick ez Robert Elsmere, and 
we find lots 0’ soul in folks, and heaps o’ quaint morril char- 
acters,’ sez he.” 

Ihe funniest of the rest of the parodies are two on 
Rudyard Kipling, “A Private’s Honour” and “ Jungle 
Folk,” the latter especially. But none of them provide, as 
the previous parodies provided, any really valuable 
criticism of the originals. There is nothing in them that 
we should care to re-read or to remember. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lhe Cat Manual, by Dick Whittington (London: Newnes), 
should prove invaluable to cat fanciers, for whom no 
volume so complete and so compact has been previously 
published. It is not a collection of pretty cat stories that 
one knows so well, but a severely practical volume. Here 
will be found all the “ points ” of show cats, and full chapters 
on their housing, feeding, breeding, buying, selling, and 
doctoring. The author is a strong advocate of a meat diet 
for cats (with only water to drink), and certainly makes a 
very good case for his treatment. These discussions seem 
to us very much more important than those that arise from 
the judging of the different classes. We confess to being 
absolutely at a loss to understand what it is that regulates 
the “ points” of a show cat. With horses, cattle, and sport- 
ing dogs, we can appreciate the points that make the breed 
valuable for the special purpose to which it is put. With a 
cat there can be no criterion but beauty and fitness. Why, 
for example, should not a blue cat have green eyes or 
a Siamese cat have a kink in its tail ? These be fanciful 
subjects of dispute that do not seem to us sufficiently im.- 
portant to cause secessions from clubs and discussions in 
families. 

The second volume to appear of Messrs. A. and C. 
Black’s collection of extracts from contemporary writers 
illustrating English History covers the period of the Revo 
lution, 1660-1715 (English History Illustrated from 
Original Sources, 1660-1715, 2s. 6d.). Its compiler, the 
Rev. J. Neville Figgis, has had a more difficult task than 
must have fallen to the ‘ot of his collaborators § in 
volumes dealing with earlier times, for the mass of authori- 
ties expands with the years, and the Revolution is especially 
rich in records. The result is that he has been obliged to 


leave unillustrated many important historical movements 
(c.g., the non-Jurors, and Irish and Scotch affairs), and has 
often been obliged to give extracts so short and allusive 
that we fear they will have little meaning, even for the most 
advanced schoolboys. On the other hand, he shows so 
just a sense of proportion in his extracts and, as one would 
expect of the author of that admirable essay on “The 
Theory of Divine Right,” proves in his introduction so 
clear and so illuminating a guide to the general history of 
the period, that teachers should find his book extremely 
valuable. There are not many teachers whom we should 
care to entrust with the task of teaching how history 
is written with this volume as a text-book, but if a teacher 
were capable of so using it the lesson would be a very 
valuable one. The volume is well filled with portraits. 


A volume whose valug depends a good deal 
on the capacity of the teacher is 7’he British Empire, one 
of Black’s Elementary Geography Readers (1s. 4d.). This 
is deliberately a dry record of facts, the enlivening of which 
is left to the teacher. Mr. L. W. Lyde, whose school 
geographies are gradually replacing all others, is respon- 
sible for it, and this is in some measure a guarantee for 
its practical value. Sometimes, however, we wonder what 
line will be suggested to the teacher by Mr. Lyde’s con- 
densed reflections. How many different interpretations, 
for example, would be given to this: “ Unfortunately, all 
British North America is not united under a single form of 
government.” It is a good thing, perhaps, that there is 
more information than reflection in the book. 


There is much gilded splendour about Zhe Corona- 
tion Book of Edward VII. (London: Cassell and Co., 
ros. 6d.)., in which the Rev. W. J. Loftie, from the wealth 
of his antiquarian lore, writes learnedly about previous 
Coronations, and, from the overflowing of a loyal heart, 
writes sentimentally about the incidents connected with 
the recent ceremony. As he writes so much about the 
Dymokes and also about George IV., the monarch chiefly 
favoured in the illustrations, he might have found space 
to tell the humorous story of the Champion’s appearance 
before that monarch. ‘The omission is characteristic of the 
book, which is learned and sentimental, but misses every 
opportunity for being either entertaining or impressive. 
Still, half a guinea is very little to pay for so much gilt, 
which covers the fingers with a pleasant iridescence as one 
turns over the pages of the ornate volume. 

The Rev. H. G. Nall’s edition of the second book 
of Xenophon’s Anadasis in Blackie’s “ Illustrated Greek 
Series” (2s.) is a capable school text-book compiled on 
familiar lines. There is the usual introductory account 
of the author, the first general, by the way, to have the 
happy idea of himself writing the history of his own deeds, 
and the usual notes helping the reader over difficult pas- 
sages, and pointing out significant points of grammar. It 
even contains the stock examples of the oxymoron without 
which no school text-book seems to be complete. The 
pictures, which are the original feature of the edition, are 
interesting, and very well selected to illustrate the armour 
and accoutrements of the soldiers of the period, Greek 
and Persian. 
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J. NISBET & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


LIFE OF JAMES MARTINEAU. By the Rev. JAMES 
DRUMMOND and the Rev. C. B. UPTON, = With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions, in 2 large vols., demy 8vo, jos. net. 

“ The two volumes of * The Life and Letters of James Martineau’ will be prized 
by all who knew or admired one of the great ethical teachers and one of the 
purest and noblest figures of our time.” — 7imes, 


LETTERS OF MRS. RUSSELL GURNEY. Edited by 


her Niece. With Photogravure Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 
* Extremely interesting reading.”— Dundee Advertiser. 


IMPERIALISM: A Study. By J. A. HOBSON, Author of 
The Social Problem,” “ John Ruskin, Social Reformer,’ &. With Maps 
and Diagrams. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 
* A book far too rich in valuable thought to be adequately sketched within the 
limits of a review.” — Speaker. 


THE SEQUEL. 
BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMES. By WALTER 


SICHEL. With Portrait, demy 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 

A critical analysis of Bolingbroke’s career from 1715 to 1751, in 
continuation of Mr. Sichel’s earlier volume. Published last year also 
at 12s. 6d. net. 


“ His aim really is to make a complete picture, and he undoubtedly succeeds. 
~Times, 





“A brilliant book.”— Academy and Literature. 





A Charming Book for Cirls. 
MY LADY JOANNA. By E. EVERETT-GREEN, Author 


of ** Marjorie of Silvermead,” &c. Fully Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 5s. 
**Miss Everett-Green's latest venture in the field of historical romance will 
sustain the high reputation already won. It is very picturesque and 
stirring. 
—Daily News. 


By Cordon Stables, M.D., R.N. 
IN FOREST LANDS: a Story for Boys. Author of ‘‘ The 


Rover Caravan,” &c. Fully Illustrated, gilt edges, 5s. 
“There is a wholesome air of excitement pervading the volume, which is 
liberally sprinkled with humour. It is literally a book of adventure, thoroughly 
to be recommended te boys.” —Birmingham Daily Post. 


By the Author of “Little Black Mingo.” 
THE STORY OF LITTLE BLACK QUIBBA. With 


36 Coloured Illustrations, royal 32mo., 1s, 6d 
“Children will follow with bated breath and keenest interest the thrilling 
adventures of Little Black Quibba in this most fascinating little volume.” 
—Daily Mail. 


JAMES NISBET & CO., LTD., 21, Berners Street, London, W. 





THE WESTMINSTER BUDGET 
This Week's Issue (No. 417) contains 

CARTOONS OF THE WEEK. By F. C. G. 

The Latest Trick—A Little Expedition—Letting Out the Cat 
An Education Parable. 

FOR WINTER HOLIDAY MAKERS.—IV. To Algeria and 
Tunis. Illustrated. 

AN EPISCOPAL TRIUMPH. 

AN ARTIST'S HOME IN LONDON.—With Photographs of 
Mr. Mortimer Menpes’s house. 

HER GOLDEN HAIR.—Short Story. By Frances C ampbell, 

‘* IMPRESSIONS.” From a Correspondent in China. 

STORIES OF THE QUEEN AND BALMORAL, 

INGRAM HOUSES, LIMITED. A Criticism by Canon Barnett. 

THE DELIGHTS OF THE SEASON: Full-page Drawing. 


The Contents also include: Recent Science, How the World 
Wags, A Forgotten Fight, Our Christmas Fund, Concerning 
Dress, The Children’s Page, Ditties of the Day, The Library, 
Round the Shops, Here, There, and Everywhere; and many 
other Interesting Items. 





Price 3d. By Post 3:d. 
THE WESTMINSTER BUDGET, Tudor-street, LonpDon, E.C 


NUOVA ANTOLOGIA: 


THE LEADING ITALIAN REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, FINE ARTS, AND POLITICS. 
35th Year. Established 1866. 
Is published in Rome on the rst and 16th of each month. 
Each Number contains about 200 Pages. 
Editor—MAGGIORIO FERRARIS, M.P. 


The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the foremost 
Italian Review. The most Eminent Authors, University Pro- 
fessors, and Members of Parliament (GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO, 
G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. pe AMICIS, P. 
VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, &c.) are among its Contributors. 


ROME—Via S. VITALE 7— ROME, 


32 PAGES IN WRAPPER. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE HARMONICS OF ARISTOXENUS, Edited with 


Translation, Notes, Introduction, and Index of Words, by 
Henry S. MacrRAN, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, tos. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF AGRICULTURE AND PRICES IN ENGLAND, 


from the year after the Oxford Parliament (1259) to the 
Commencement of the Continental War (1793). Compiled 
entirely from Original and Conte mporancous Records by J. E. 
THOROLD RoGerRs. Vol. VII, in Two Parts (1703-1793). 
Edited by A. G. L. RoGERs, completing the Work. 8vo, 50s. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN LYLY, Now for the 
first time collected, and Edited from the Earliest Quartos. 
With Life, Bibliography, Essays, Notes, and Index. By R. 
WARWICK BonD, M.A. 3 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 42s. net. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS KYD, Edited from the 


Original Texts, with Introduction, Notes, and Facsimiles, 
by FREDERICK S. Boas, M A. 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN GOWER. Edited 
from the MSS., with Introductions, Notes, and Glossaries, by 
G. C. Macautay, M.A. In 4 vols. 8vo, buckram, with a 
Facsimile, 16s. each. 


’ 

JOHN BALE’S INDEX OF BRITISH AND OTHER WRITERS. 
Edited by R. L. Poote, M.A., Ph.D., with the help of Mary 
Bateson. (Anecdota Oxoniensia, Mediaeval and Modern 
Series, Part XIL) Crown 4to, paper covers, 35s. ; boards, 
linen back, 37s. 6d. 


THE LAY OF HAVELOK THE DANE, Re-edited from the 


unique MS. Laud 108 in the Bodleian Library, Oxtord, by 
WALTER W. SkeEat, Litt.D. Extra fceap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE. -1250-1900. 


Chosen and Edited by A. T. QuILLER-CoucH. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. ; feap. 8vo, on Oxford India paper, 
cloth extra, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


LA LIGNEE DES POETES FRANCAIS AU XIXe SIECLE, 


Par CHARLES BONNIER. Demy 12mo, cloth, 3s. net, and in 
leather bindings. 


SHORT HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE, By Georce 


SarintsBuRY, M.A, Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1os. 6d. 


THE AGE OF BACH AND HANDEL. By J. A Futrer- 
MAITLAND, M.A. Vol. IV. of the Oxford History of Music. 
8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 





OXFORD CL ASSICAL TEXTS. 


MARTIALIS EPIGRAMMATA. W. M. Linpsay. Paper 


covers, 58. ; limp cloth, 6s. ; on Oxford India Paper, 7s. 6d. 


TERENTI COMOEDIAE. R.Y. Tyrrett. Paper covers, 


3s. ; limp cloth, 3s. 6d. ; on Oxford India Paper, 5s. 


A HISTORY OF THE PENINSULA WAR, By Cuar-es 
Oman, M.A. Vol. I, 1807-1809. From the Treaty of 
Fontainebleau to the Battle of Corunna. With Maps, Plans, 
and Portraits. 8vo, cloth, 14s. net. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
MANCHESTER AL MONDO: A Contemplation of Death 


and Immortality. By HENRY EARL OF MANCHESTER, sometime 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. Reprinted from the Fourth 
Impression (1638-9). Large type, 18mo, from rs. net. 


THE MOUNT OF OLIVES, 4x> PRIMITIVE HOLINESS 
SET FORTH IN THE LIFE OF PAULINUS, BISHOP 
OF NOLA. By HENRY VAUGHAN, Silurist. Edited by L. I. 
GUINEY. 18mo, cloth, 1s. net. 


32mo, printed on Oxford India oe with a Portrait, 
from 3s. 6d. eac 


AURORA LEIGH, SONNETS FROM. THE PORTUGUESE, 


and other Poems. By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


LONGFELLOW, The Complete POETICAL WORKS. 


In three Volumes, each of which can be be obtained separately. 


‘THE OXFORD INDIA PAPER DICKENS, Complete Copy- 


right Edition. In 17 fcap. 8vo volumes. Illustrated with 
Reproductions of the Original Illustrations by Cruikshank, 
‘* Phiz,” &c. 

In decorated cloth, 2s, 6d. net or £2 2s. 6d. net the set; in 
decorated leather, 3s. 6d. net or £2 19s. 6d. the set, and in other 
bindings. 

Cases to hold the 17 volumes may now be had in cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net and 7s. 6d. net ; oak, ros. 6d. net ; and leather, 12s. 6d. net 


London: HENRY FROW DE, 
Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HANK goodness, this is the last lot of ‘‘ Notes” 
that I shall write during 1902. It has been a 
beast of a year—dull, disappointing, flat, stale, and 
unprofitable. It brought us peace, but no peace boom ; 
the war ended, but war expenditure went on merrily. 
The Coronation was a fiasco, relieved only by Mr. 
Seddon’s oratory, and the Colonial Conference met and 
separated, leaving the Colonial Premiers only more 
politely determined than ever to leave the Imperial 
monetary burden on the shoulders of the British 
taxpayer. As I pointed out a week or two ago, 
one of them has just been explaining to an Australian 
audience, ‘‘ amid frequent applause,” that according 
to the naval agreement now proposed, the cost to 
the Australians would be 1s. per head of the popula- 
tion, as compared with 15s. 2d. in Great Britain. How- 
ever if the Colonial Conference was abortive from this 
point of view, it did not disappoint many of us, I 
expect ; and it is satisfactory to remember that it was 
at least equally futile on the subject of those “closer 
trade relations” between the Mother Country and the 
Colonies which would make such a pretty mess of our 
foreign trade if only Mr. Chamberlain could have found 
anybody to believe in them. As it is, I suppose that 
the two most disastrous financial legacies left to us by 
the outburst of ‘‘all British” sentiment during the 
war are the inclusion of colonial loans among trustee 
securities—a bird that will come home to roost some day 
—and the Sugar Convention, which will cost the British 
sugar consumer eight millions or so per annum in order 
that the planters of the West Indies may be enabled to 
galvanise a moribund industry into a semblance of 
vitality. _ 

To the City the great disappointment of the year 
was the failure of the peace boom in Kaffirs. The thing 
was so obvious. We had all heard so much about the 
corruption and hopeless obscurantism of the Kruger 
régime, and it was clear that only the unexpected con- 
tinuation of the war, and the absurd obstinacy of the 
Boers in resisting an unquestionable improvement in 
their position, prevented a rapid rise in the prices of the 
shares of all companies that work in, or trade with, 
South Africa. Peace must inevitably bring a boom, 
not only a speculative boom in the Stock markets, but a 
genuine and legitimate trade boom necessitated by the 
destruction which war had brought with it, and which 
peace must promptly repair. The programme was all 
drawn up, but the performance never came off, } zing 
upset by the stupidity of an individual whose {oibles 
had been wholly overlooked—the Kaffir labourer. One 
of the reasons for the peace boom was the expected 
cheapening of the Kaffir. The liquor law in the Trans- 
vaal was to be honestly administered. Therefore the 
Kaffir would not be able to get liquor on which to 
waste his wages. Therefore he would work for less 
wages—and there you are. As a matter of fact the 
war left the Kaffir, comparatively speaking, a bloated 
capitalist. He had earned good wages from the 
military authorities, and he had been treated by the 
Tommies like a human being. So he was in no hurry 
to go back to Johannesburg and work in the mines. 
Without him the mining industry could not get under 
way, and the whole of that revival in South Africa 
which had been so confidently anticipated was checked 
for want of his co-operation. 

Consols have likewise been a great disappointment 
to their admirers. Peace ought to have brought the 
end of war expenditure and of war borrowing and a 
recovery in the price of Consols; glib prophets, who 
spoke with all the conviction of self-interest, were 
ready enough to talk them up to par before the end of 
the year. But it was discovered too late that the 


destruction and burning of property is a costly business 
that has to be made good by the victors when the van- 
quished are despoiled of everything, and that this sort 
of war is not ‘‘ good business.” Needless to say that 
the longer the war lasted and the more its cost ex- 
panded, the less inclined did the Rand magnates 
become to contribute anything to the relief of the 
British taxpayer; and though Johannesburg is now 
said to be ready enough to take the burden of a loan if 
the loan is expended in South Africa, there is talk of 
the Boston tea-chests as soon as it becomes a question 
of recouping Great Britain for her expenditure on this 
great Imperial contest. Such contributions would be 
‘*tribute,” and tribute is not to be thought of; the 
suggestion is given a bad name, and is taken out 
and hanged. Tu, victrix Britannia, ploras, and Consols 
did not get to par. Nor has the Transvaal loan yet 
appeared. ee 

Happily, our American cousins have given us some 
admirable fun during this melancholy year. The 
American invasion was great. It invaded our tobacco 
trade and bought up Ogden’s shares at a fancy price, 
and then proceeded to show British tobacco manufac- 
turers what advertising and price-cutting and bonuses 
to retailers really meant. So the mouldy old British 
manufacturer formed a mummified combine of his 
own and fairly whipped the American invader 
into clotted cream. Still more humorous were the 
developments in the American struggle to control 
London’s tubes. We all remember that morning 
in the Parliamentary Committee room when the 
final phase was to bégin of the fight between the 
Morgan group and the London United Electric Tram- 
ways on one side and the Yerkes-Speyer combination 
on the other, and when it was discovered, to the 
astonishment of all men, that the Morgan group had 
been ‘‘ left,” and that the Yerkes-Speyer people had 
acquired control of the London United interests, doubt- 
less at a price highly satisfactory to the latter. Certainly 
the Britisher did not come badly out of that deal. As 
for the Atlantic shipping combine, we have not seen 
the end of that yet ; in fact, we have not been allowed 
to catch much more than a glimpse of the beginning. 
All that is certain is that the White Star shareholders 
have made a most mouth-watering bargain, and that 
the combine has bought a number of ships, most of 
them rather long in the tooth, so to speak, and has 
paid a price which will make it more than difficult to 
run them at a profit. 


These American incursions into poor old Eng- 
land’s territory have been accompanied by something 
very like panic in New York—a fact which adds 
another humorous touch to this story of Gilbertian 
finance. Wall Street has suffered badly from spasms, 
and while American financiers have been buying up 
everything that was for sale in Europe, indications 
have been accumulating that an American crisis is 
more than overdue, so much so that the Secretary of 
the United States Treasury has been devising strange 
new measures of relief for the New York money 
market, and a bankers’ syndicate has formed itself 
ready to come tothe rescue when all else fails. A 
curious by-product of the American invasion was the 
collapse in the price of silver to a level never before 
touched. To meet their fantastic purchases abroad, the 
Americans had to sell everything that they could get 
to market. They could not sell their railroad shares at 
the prices current, because European investors would 
not have them, but they pledged their credit as deep as 
European financiers would let them, and they sold 
silver down to a price at which silver plate ought to be 
as cheap as ‘‘electro.” It happened most inoppor- 


tunely for China, who has nothing but silver in which 
to pay the indemnity which Christendom has exacted. 
JANUS, 











